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i: THE T-O RANCH/PILGRIMAGE TO TEXAS 








to 
Dallas 
Kiwanis International 


Starting June 14, 1959 


Pardner here’s a mighty good way to travel to Texas for the Kiwanis Convention 
next June. The Texas Chief is one of Santa Fe’s fine streamliners providing all- 
room Pullman accommodations, lounge car service and famous Fred Harvey food. 
We head for Texas each night from Chicago at 6 PM— make plans now to 
come on along. 














For information about Texas Chief service, also special Santa Fe 
service to the Kiwanis International call your nearest Santa Fe 
office or write R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Santa Fe Railway, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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oiniiet his article “This Business of Giving,” author 
James L. Slattery, who is himself a businessman in the sense 
that he is a communication consultant to business firms, suggests 
that what business and private philanthropy does not do 
in the area of public welfare will be done by government—a truism 
today if there ever was one, no matter how distasteful the 
idea may be to some of us. The fact seems to be that when people 
nowadays want benefits on a large scale they turn to 
government for them. And since the government in a democracy 
exists to carry out the will of the majority, in one way or 
another the job usually gets done. So it is with housing, social security, 
unemployment compensation, highways, farm subsidies, 
et cetera. And if enough people decide tomorrow that their 
government should support—as governments do in some countries 
grand opera, it will do that too. Meanwhile, it becomes evident 
that the US Federal Government is growing larger and larger. 
We cannot automatically deduce that it is therefore becoming more 
corrupt, but we can safely say that its very size acts as a 
detriment to supervision by the public it serves. (See 
“Government’s Paper Curtain,” October ’58 issue.) Government 
becomes more difficult to watch over as departments breed 
subdepartments and as subdepartments breed sub-subdepartments. 
It may also be said that as it grows larger, government gains 
more power—for good or for evil. 

For those who see this trend as a dangerous one, two 

possible lines of action (short of anarchy) seem to present 
themselves: (1) Convince enough people that certain of their 
immediate wants should be sacrificed because government’s hugeness 
is dangerous—an extremely difficult task at best; or (2) convince 
business that the way to reduce what it considers a threat to 
free-enterprise by government is to take on its own shoulders an 
increasing share of the responsibility that government now holds. 
With responsibility, of course, goes power. And the essence 
of democracy is distribution rather than concentration of power. But 
we have seen in the past the hardships worked upon people when 
power was distributed into the hands of those who used it primarily 
for personal gain. The present-day reign of big government 
took impetus from such hardships. Author Slattery points out, 
however, that business today, more than ever before in its 
history, is manifesting a concern for the general welfare and for 
cultural advancement, especially through philanthropic gifts. 
Moreover, cases can be cited in which business, has actually taken 
the initiative where government might otherwise have 
stepped in—the construction of medium cost housing by the 
New York Life Insurance Company in a blighted Chicago area, 
for example. But such acts are still the exception. 
Whether or not business succeeds in rescuing a greater share of 
the power it lost to government may largely depend on how 
well it lives up to its own maxim: Responsibility goes to those 
who ask for it. R.E.G. 
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We hope that this month’s cover by 
Chicago artist Ken Kenniston gets the 
point across: International Convention 
..-Dallas...Junme 14-18. The cover, in- 
cidentally, is our first in four-color 
since the January 1955 issue. 

















FOR 
YOUR 
POST- 

CONVENTION 
TRIP PLAN 


MEXICO 


IT Is 
SO CLOSE 
TO 


DALLAS 


YET SO 
DIFFERENT 

















ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT: 
HE KNOWS 


Mexican Government Tourist Department 








Pack up your troubles in your new kit bag 
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“I'm aching for a Group insurance plan,” said Ray Martell, 





“But I can't stretch my budget for the extra personnel, 
I've only ten employees, and with all that paper work 
I'd have to let my business hang and double as a clerk.” 














Undaunted, Travelers’ man replied, “‘No need to add a crew. 
Let our Administrative File save paper work for you. 

From adding names to paying claims this kit has all it takes 
To let you handle Group insurance during coffee breaks,” 





3. 














“With Major Medical and pensions, health and life to boot,” 


Exulted Ray, “my men are safe—their future's absolute!” 
Within a week he made a claim (the acid test was passed): 
The kit did almost everything but mix the plaster cast. 
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*Minimum of 15 required in Florida. 


























So, now Ray’s loyal men praise Travelers’ sure security, 
And Ray extols The Travelers’ kit for its simplicity. 
As few as ten employees* can enjoy this Travelers plan, 

And you'll appreciate the kit—so ask a Travelers man. 


> THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 





All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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from neighborhood shop to large corporation— 
WHATEVER YOU DO THERES ONE FOR YOU 
There are Burroughs adding machines in every price range, for every need. Super full key- 


Trim ten keys. Economy buys, too. For a demonstration, phone our nearest branch 
or dealer. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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HEARING 


LOSS 
AND THE 


FAMILY 
DOCTOR 


What causes a hearing loss? 


What are the corrective meas- 
ures that one can take? An- 
swers to these questions, and 
many others, are found in 
Zenith’s authoritative booklet, 
“Hearing Loss and the Family 
Doctor,” written by a nation- 
ally prominent physician and 
published by the Zenith Radio 


Corporation, ' 


r----FREE BOOKLET----- 


For a free copy, plus descriptive 
literature on Zenith hearing aids, write to 
Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 65R 
5801 W. Dickens Avenue 
Chicage 39, Illinois 
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Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 


for KIWANIS CHARITIES .. . 


GENUINE VIRGINIA 


Smithfield Hams 


deliciously baked in wine... 
ready to slice and serve! 

Here is the year-around gift par 
excellence...a Smithfield ham baked 
slowly and evenly in wine to pro- 
duce the delightfully aged, hickory 
cured flavor of one of the world’s 
finest delicacies. Superb for the “top 
of the list” business associates, 
clients, and friends who appreciate 
excellence in all things. Your ham 
needs no heating, keeps for weeks 
without refrigeration. Each ham 
gift wrapped and carefully packed 


with instructions for slicing and 

serving. 

Send check or M.O Add $1.50 post- 
7 to 12 Ib. wts 95 age per ham- 

State wts. desired West of Miss. 

We'll refund or bill Ib. River add $2.00 

you for difference per ham. 


Early orders suggested for Holiday Requirements 
We'll handle your entire gift list by 
shipping direct. Write TODAY for 
free descriptive folder, gift order 
form, and price list on other Smith- 
field products. 


MR. H. |. JAFFE, Project Chairman 
VIRGINIA BEACH KIWANIS CLUB 
P. O. BOX 825 

VIRGINIA BEACH 5, VIRGINIA 
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Muddy Magazine 
... What has happened to our fine maga- 
zine? Tonight when I picked up the 
publication I have long admired for the 
fine quality of printing, it struck back 
at me. The printing is “muddy” and the 
quality of paper doesn’t seem up-to-par. 
Don’t worry, I’m going to continue to 

read it with interest. But I thought you 
might be interested in the comment of 
a member and reader, for I assume you 
have changed printers. 

H. Wayne Pritchard 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Des Moines, Iowa 
...Beginning with our February issue, 
The Kiwanis Magazine switched from 
letterpress to offset printing. As with any 
change a few problems occurred that 
we hope will soon be overcome. We 
also are confident that the ultimate re- 
sult of this change will be a more at- 
tractive magazine. THE EDITORS 


His Father was There 
...Happened to see your February is- 
sue, which carried such a good article 
about the Swiss Army. It so happens 
that my father was present when the 
Kaiser of Germany approached the 
Commander of the Swiss army in 
manoeuvre at Bern. When the Kaiser 
asked the Swiss C. O. what they would 
do if he brought over an army twice 
as large, the answer was simple—just 
two shots. 

Cmdr. M. P. Berney 

Brentwood, Missouri 


Fining is Fine 

...I wish to take definite exception to 
Oren Arnold’s censure of fining in our 
clubs in his Februdry “Gong and 
Gavel” column. Fining, in my opinion, 
is one of the finest aspects of club fel- 
lowship, and in dozens of clubs with 
which I am familiar the men look for- 
ward with keen anticipation to the “fine 
period” in the meeting. In some clubs 
“fine-masters” are appointed week by 
week, so that fifty-two men during the 
year are called upon to participate in 
this activity. 

Not too long ago I attended the 
weekly meeting of one of the largest 
clubs in southern California. The presi- 
dent collected that day more than $100 
in fines, and did it so cleverly that the 
entire club was in an uproar through- 
out. Two or three of these fines were for 
$20 each—from men perfectly able to 
pay them—and those who paid seemed 
to be having more fun than anyone 
else. Instead of sitting back and taking 
the attitude that they had now done 
their duty, these men felt they were an 
active part of a dynamic organization 


whose objective was doing good for 


others. 

Scores of such examples could be 
given, but one more example will suf- 
fice. A score of years ago the vice-presi- 
dent of sales in one of America’s largest 
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corporations retired and moved to) 
southern California. Shortly after mov- | 
ing to his new home he was invited to 
become a Kiwanian. He soon became | 
very much interested in the club’s pro- | 
gram for underprivileged children and | 
went to the club’s president and said in | 
effect: “I like your program and wish 
to help it. I could give you a check for 
a thousand dollars each year, but let’s 
have fun out of it—you fine me $20 each 
meeting.” Sitting back and doing noth- 
ing? No, giving of himself and his 
money to advance the objectives of 
Kiwanis. 

Personally I would like to see every 
one of the 4500 clubs of Kiwanis Inter- 
national adopt a program of levying 
fines. Whether the amounts be large or 
small is not of major importance, but 
such a program will mean not only fun 
and fellowship, but a closer binding to- 
gether of the club’s membership in its 
work of community welfare and youth 
betterment. 

J. Hugh Jackson, 
Past International President 


Congress Discovers Columbus 

..On behalf of our club, I wish to ex- 
press our thanks for the article “Colum- 
bus Discovers Itself,” which appeared 
in the December-January issue. It is 
without question the biggest national 
publicity ever given to our town. 

We have received a number of con- 
gratulatory letters from people through- 
out Montana as well as over the entire 
nation. A copy of this issue was sent to 
Senator Mike Mansfield, and he thought 
so much of the article that he had it 
inserted into the Congressional Record. 

William B. Witt, 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Columbus, Montana 





Why the Requests? 

..We wondered why we were suddenly 
receiving so many requests from Ki- 
wanis clubs wanting to know of the 
Toastmasters clubs in their areas, and 
then we received, from one of our 
members, a copy of your February 
issue. 

We found the answer on page four in 
the letter from James E. Knowles, 
Speakers Bureau Chairman for District 
30, Toastmasters International. Obvious- 
ly your members read your magazine. 

We're happy to receive requests for 
information from Kiwanians, and we 
know that our members will enjoy the 
experience of speaking to the members 
of your clubs. 

Don Perkins, Manager 
Public Relations Department 
Toastmasters International 





Troubled Youngster 

..I read Ralph Friedman’s wonderful | 
article “Where Can They Go for Help?” 
in the February issue. It meant a lot to | 
me. My husband and I both are college | 
graduates and we teach school. We) 
reared our three children carefully and | 
prayerfully. They were “A” students 
in school and leaders in activities, but | 
one of our boys rebelled at all authority, 
was antagonistic toward us and his 

(see LETTERS page 6) 
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We proudly introduce new travel adventures 
in a great Country—MEXICO—to a great or- 
ganization—KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


OFFICIALLY SANCTIONED AND 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED PRE AND 
POST CONVENTION TOURS TO MEXICO 


You can choose your own tour from our spe- 
cial Kiwanis’ selections listed below: 


PART A—ARRIVAL 
Courteous Government Licensed Guides will meet you at the airport and transfer 
you to the hotel of your choice—dinner at your hotel—overnight at hotel—price 
from $8.50. 

SELECTION B—THE SOUL OF MEXICO 
Three complete days touring in Mexico City and surroundings, to introduce you 
to the most prominent aspects of Mexican life and culture in general. Conducted 
by Government Licensed Guides. Price—from $36.00. 

SELECTION C—THE ARCHEOLOGY OF MEXICO 
Three complete days visiting and studying in detail the great 
monuments of the magnificent Aztec, Toltec, Zopotec, and ta 
Mayan Civilizations—under the guidance of a professional archi- 
tect. Price—from $54.00. 

SELECTION D—THE ARCHITECTURE OF MEXICO 
Three complete days admiring and studying the very rich and unique Mexican archi- 
tecture under the skilful direction of a professional architect. Price—from $54.00. 


SELECTION E—GREAT CHURCHES 
Three complete days visiting the monumental churches of Mexico under the masterly 
guidance of a clergyman of profound knowledge in its artistic and spiritual values. 
Price—from $54.00. 
SELECTION F—GREAT PAINTINGS 
Three complete days enjoying great masterpieces of modern and classic 
painting, including the image of Our Lady of Guadalupe, considered 
the greatest painting in the New World, Museums, Art Galleries, 
Orozco, Rivera etc. Conducted by an artist. Price—from $54 00. 
SELECTION G—BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
Three days entirely devoted to visit the most important financial 
institutions of Mexico and outstanding business enterprises, with the assistance of a 
professional economist to explain its mechanism and peculiarities. Price—from $54.00. 
SELECTION H—THE TROPICAL ROUTE 


Four glorious days touring and sightseeing in Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapulco, San 
Jose’ Purua and Vista Hermosa (all expenses included). Government Licensed 


Guide. Price—from $77.00. 

SELECTION I—THE CONQUISTADOR’S ROUTE 
Four grand days touring around Cholula, Puebla, Fortin, de las Flores, 
and Tehuacan—under the guidance of Government Licensed Guides 








all expenses paid. Price—from $77.00. 

SELECTION J—THE INDEPENDENCE ROUTE 
Five memorable days into the history and into the exuberant country- 
side of Mexico—Queretaro, San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, 
Morelia, Patzcuaro, San Jose de Purua. All expenses included. Under the direction 
of Government Licensed Guides. Price—from $96.00. 

SELECTION K—THE OUT OF THE PATH TOUR 
This is an extremely interesting tour—six days visiting little frequented places in the 
States of Puebla, Veracruz, Oaxaca, and Chiapas (all expenses included )—under the 
direction of Government Licensed Guides. Price—from $130.00, also others. 


SELECTION L—ACAPULCO DEEP SEA FISHING 
Four glorious days deep sea fishing in incomparable Acapulco. All 
expenses paid including even fishing license and round trip air c 
transportation Mexico City-Acapulco. Price—from $130.00. 
SELECTION M—MAZATLAN DEEP SEA FISHING 





Four unforgettable days deep sea fishing in wonderful Mazatlan— 
all expenses paid including fishing license and round trip air trans- 
portation Mexico City-Mazatlan. Price—from $125.00 


SELECTION N—HUNTING AND/OR STREAM FISHING TOUR 


Four days hunting for deer, wild boar, small game and fowl, or pleas- 
antly fishing in beautiful streams and the Panuco River— weapons, 
licenses, ammunitions, and horses included as well as round trip air 
transportation Valles-Mexico City. Price—from $85.00. 

SELECTION O—THE MAYAN ROUTE 
Six days to admire, enjoy and wonder about one of the world’s 
greatest and most mysterious civilizations—see Yucatan, land of legend 
with its sacred city, Chichen-Itza—under the guidance of a professional 
archeologist. All expenses paid including round trip air transpotation 
Mexico City-Merida. Price—from $115.00. 














AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT-PLAN EARLY! 
REQUEST DETAILS IMMEDIATELY—DEADLINE FOR RESERVATIONS—MAY 20 








vations, etc., call (nieht or dav) FI 6-7089 or write to: 





Round trip air transportation—Dallas-Mexico City—$106.70 


Whatsoever you want-to do or see in Mexico, we can help you to accomplish it. For 
additional free information on these tours as well as independent travel and hotel reser- 


wadalupe Tours, Ki, °° wasnnstens. 





LETTERS 
(From page 5) 


teachers, and hated his younger brother. 
We tried every known method to con- 
but he began drinking, stayed 
out all night, and often fought with 
other boys. We were panic-stricken 
We didn't know where to turn. We 
weren't sure whether it was a “teen- 
age fling,” or whether he was definitely 
a “troubled boy.” We finally asked him 
if he would go to a clinical psychologist 
for treatment, and he answered that he 
had realized for a long time that he 
had needed help but didn't know what 
to do. He has been under treatment for 


trol him, 


six months now. Much improvement is 
evident, but he has a long way to go. 
His understanding of himself and his 
family has improved, and he admits that 
he feels better and that he is able to 


see things differently 


The expense for an average family is 
too much. It takes every extra dollar we 
many people cannot afford 
it, so they do not seek help. The schools 
but few 
kids turn delin- 
and ex- 
please keep publishing 
articles to help the public come to the 


make. Well, 
are full of “troubled kids,” 
teachers realize why 
quent; they are rebuked, hit, 
pelled. Please, 


aid of these children 
Name Withheld 


A Wide-Open Field 

..I am greatly concerned with the arti- 
cle in the February issue of your maga- 
zine on children with mental illness. 
The problem and the potential cost for 
coping with it is something that has 
not been stressed nor has any attempt 
been made to do an adequate job of in- 
forming the public of its potential. I 
am hopeful that this article will stimu- 
late some activity in Kiwanis clubs 
toward assisting in the establishment of 
child guidance programs in our schools 
and clinics in metropolitan areas. I 
deeply feel that more volunteer effort 
should be used to stem the tide of indif- 


ference toward child welfare programs. 

I believe also that we should give 
stronger support to the Boy Scout Pro- 
gram, to Boys’ Clubs and YMCA'’s, and 
certainly to church youth programs. As 
far as assisting fatherless boys, there 
is no answer that measures up as well 
as the Big Brother program. This pro- 
gram is quite well developed in some 
thirty-five or forty areas in this coun- 
try, but it is certainly a wide-open field 
for Kiwanis service to take hold of 
and expand. 





ATTENTION 


ALL KIWANIANS 


TRAVEL THROUGH EUROPE AT BARGAIN RATES! 


Exciting European Economy Vacations now available through the 
American Express Recreational Group Travel Plan 


JUST LOOK AT THESE PRICES! 
i > *228° 


; England. . 
7 ey) bs 





Arthur K. Allen 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Midland, Michigan 


In Complete Sympathy 

..I am completely in sympathy with 
Judge Sherman G. Finesilver’s.editorial, 
“Drunk Drivers Should Be Jailed,” in 
the February issue, and I whole-heart- 
edly endorse his recommendations. 


William O. Beach, City Judge 


. for 15 days visiting London and historical 
. Amsterdam... Brussels... and Paris 


. for 23 days touring the Swiss Alps... 









Milan ... Venice... Florence... Rome... Genoa Member, Kiwanis Club of 
... and Paris Clarksville, Tennessee 
+ ° . 
? > 400 . for 23 days in England... Holland . Drunk Drivers Should be Helped 
Belgium . . . Switzerland . . . and France ..Many will sympathize with Judge 


Finesilver (“Drunk Drivers Should Be 
Jailed”), but some of our local min- 
isters are doing another job for the 
drinker. They are inducing him to ally 
himself with Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and in some cases the rehabilitation is 
excellent. Why not expand this idea and 
add it to the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment, and cancel drivers’ licenses 
until a long period of rehabilitation has 
occurred? It would seem that courts 
might find some agencies to help in this 
very serious problem and thus render a 
really creative service to add to the de- 
terrent of imprisonment. 

Arthur R. Mead 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Gainesville, Florida 


é *Prices include land portion only and are subject tochange. 


TRAVEL IN A GROUP 

on any one of these and hundreds of other bargain- 
packed tours. All feature perfectly planned itineraries, 
comprehensive sightseeing programs, the services of 
expertly trained American Express Tour Escorts and 
the facilities of 374 American Express offices world- 
wide. Prices include: all hotel accommodations, sight- 
seeing, transfers, and most meals. Economical 
transportation can be arranged through regular 
scheduled airlines or by charter planes. Make your 
reservations now! 


DALLAS CONVENTION ? 
See your local American Express office for your travel 
arrangements to Dallas. While in Dallas, contact our 
office there (1409 Commerce Street—-Riverside 
2-3211-2-3) for your choice of fascinating Post- 
Convention Tours of Mexico: 

Escorted : 13 days and 12 nights... 


Looking Forward 

..I thought the article on the railroads 
in your March issue was an excellent 
job. I am looking forward to seeing the 
second article about railroads by Mr. 
Balk. 


from Mexico City 





Independent : 5, 7,9 or 11 days... from Mexico City, $37 
information vee your Travel Agent or 


For complete 

AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
Head Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6 + Whitehall 4- 

sar SNE ee ae hes tonaadtntratnd toi 

PROTECT YOUR TRAVEL FUNDS WITH AMERICAN EXPRE!iS TRAVELERS CHEQUES-SPENDABLE EVERYWHERE 

APPLY NOW FOR YOUR COMPREHENSIVE AMERICAN EXPRESS WORLD-WIDE CREDIT CARD 


Eual H. Thornton 

Associate Manager, 

News Service, 

American Association of Railroads 


For the second in the series of two arti- 
cles on the railroads turn to page 18. 
rHE EDITORS 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Robert F. Weber, Detroit, Michigan: 
Chosen along with 75 other civilian 
leaders to attend a joint Civilian Orien- 
tation Conference conducted by the De- 
partment of Defense. 


> Sam Sheber, South Paterson, New 
Jersey: Presented with the distinguished 
achievement award for service to youth 
by the National “Pop” Warner Confer- 
ence of Philadelphia. 


» James A. Rhodes, Columbus, Ohio: 
Co-authored a book just published, en- 
titled The Trial of Mary Todd Lincoln. 








Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from April 16 
through May 15, 1959 


* 
40th Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, April 21 


Jackson, Mississippi, Apri! 21 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, April 24 
Austin, Texas, May 5 

Elmira, New York, May 10 
Lancaster, Ohio, May 15 
Schenectady, New York, May 15 


doth x 
: ) ) Teaneck, New Jersey, April 17 


Logan, West Virginia, Apri! 25 
Plainfield, New Jersey, April 28 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, April 29 
Redwoed City, California, April 29 
Bell and Maywood, California, May ! 
St. Marys, West Virginia, May 1 
Ontario, California, May 2 

St. Boniface, Manitoba, May 5 
Claremont, California, May 9 
Prescott, Arizona, May 10 

Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, May 12 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 13 
Bend, Oregon, May 14 

Cumberland, Maryland, May 15 


30th * 
Big Spring, Texas, April 16 


Garden City, Kansas, April 16 
Whitman, Massachusetts, Apri! 16 
Westboro, Massachusetts, April 18 
Blackwood, New Jersey, Apri! 20 
Madison, Minnesota, Apri! 22 
Wellington, Texas, April 30 

Long Island City, New York, May 1 
Port Orchard, Washington, May 3 
Sullivan, Illinois, May 3 
Lethbridge, Alberta, May 7 
Hinton, Oklahoma, May 10 
Hyannis, Massachusetts, May 10 
Rockport, Indiana, May 13 

West Seattle, Washington, May 14 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


KIWANIANS FETE FELLOW MEMBERS IN US CONGRESS 


“GETTING TOGETHER FIFTY Senators and Representatives is a rare trick even on Capitol 
Hill,” said a Washington reporter, “much less at a non-official function.” The re- 
porter was: gazing at the two enormous head tables that ran the length of the 
Congressional Ballroom in Washington’s Statler-Hilton Hotel. Seated there with the 
International officers, past International presidents, district governors, and officers 
of the Washington, D. C. club were the guests of the Sixth Biennial Congressional 
Dinner—seven Senators, forty Representatives, the Secretary of the Army, and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs—all Kiwanians (See page ten for a list of Kiwanians 
in Congress). 

Most of them had arrived early, and for an hour or more preceding the dinner, 
Congressmen and their fellow Kiwanians—thirteen came from as far away as Elgin, 
Illinois—mingled socially in the lobby. Then at 7:30 they proceeded to fill the huge 
ballroom. Many were seated at tables that overflowed into the foyer. Altogether, 654 
men attended the affair. 

After their dinner, which featured braised beef au vin rouge, the guests where 
welcomed by Marcus H. Burton, president of the Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. 
and Lewis Jones, governor of the Capitol District. E. K. Morris of the Washington 
club then introduced the ninety-six head table guests—individually. He also read 
a somewhat sacrilegious (for the occasion) telegram from the Texas-Oklahoma 
District: BEST WISHES STOP SORRY WE CAN’T BE THERE STOP WE ARE OPERATING WITHIN 
OUR BUDGET. 

Responding on behalf of their fellow Congressmen were Senator Samuel J. Ervin, 
Jr. of North Carolina and Representative Page Belcher of Oklahoma. Concluding his 
brief message, Representative Belcher said, “I assure you that Kiwanians in Congress 
are as dedicated to making their country a better place to live as are their fellow 
Kiwanians dedicated to their communities.” 

International President Kenneth B. Loheed gave the principal address of the 
evening, after the audience had heard several songs by the Clipper Choir of Patter- 
son Park High School, Baltimore. He discussed Kiwanis activities in the past and 
suggested a new activity for the future, based on the letters CQ. “CQ,” he said 
“means Citizenship Quotient. We ask our members not only to rate themselves 
on their CQ, but also to get the citizens of their communities to rate themselves.... 
There is nothing like conscientious self-appraisal to make us all better men.” 

President Ken suggested the purpose for the dinner early in his speech, when he 
said to the Congressmen: “We do not honor you because you happened to win an 
election. We...pay tribute to you as Kiwanians who have accepted your citizenship 
responsibility.” 


(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 





International Secretary O. E. Peterson, International Vice President Albert J. Tully, 
and Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker swap after-dinner conversation. 
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What to do if you want 
a second income 


| 


Are you under the impression that a 
econd income from securities is hard 
to get? Then perhaps you should visit a 
Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Ex hange There, a Partner or a Reg- 


istered Repre sentative can show you how 
easy it might be 

Don't feel that you have to be rich to 
invest. You can become part-owner of 
a fine company (or companies) through 
the convenient Monthly Investment Plan 
for as little as $40 every three months 
up to $1000 a month. 


Good advice costs you nothing 


Your Registered Representative will not 
only help you buy and sell but will help 
you choose stocks or bonds that he thinks 
will suit your needs and pocketbook. He 
has passed an examination on his knowl- 
edge of the securities business, and his 
experience is at your service, without 
charge 

He can discuss a wide variety of securi- 
ties for your consideration. For example, 
there are some 365 common stocks that 
have paid a cash dividend every year 
from 25 to than 100 years. Or 
perhaps in his opinion bonds or preferred 
stock would be best for you. Whatever 


more 





you decide, be sure, periodically, to ask 
ybur Registered Representative to re- 
view your holdings with you. 


Be wise: rely on facts 


Never depend on tips or rumors when 
investing. Always get facts. After all, 
stock and bond prices go down as well | 
as up. A company may not pay a divi- 
dend or interest, may not make a profit. 
It stands to reason that you should use| 
extra money left over after living ex- 
penses and emergencies are provided for. 


A good way to start getting some valu- 
able facts about investing is to send for 
the informative booklet, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS,” published by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. The coupon | 
brings it to you free. | 
Why not act It may an im- 
portant step toward getting a second| 
income, 


now? be 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange | 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New| 


York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of | 


your classified telephone directory 


» ouen 6 0bd came einadouwel 

| 
Send for free booklet. Mail to your local | 
Member Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to 
the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. E-99, | 


P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE 
YEARS, a basic guide for common stock 


investment.” 


Name 


Address 


Broker, if any 
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| ors in the annual Freedom Foundation 


| for its development of “effective pro- 


| being transferred to 


| NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 





Roy Campanella, former Dodger 
catcher, whose recovery from a crip- 
pling auto accident made headlines 
coast to coast, was presented a plaque 
by the Kiwanis Club of New York as 
their ““Man of the Year.” At the special 
award banquet at Toots Shor’s Restau- 
rant, Roy and his Kiwanis hosts were 
entertained by voices of the famous Co- 
lumbus Boychoir (see story, page 32). 





KIWANIS AND KEY CLUB 
WIN FREEDOM AWARDS 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL and Key Club 
International have again taken top hon- 


Awards Contest. Key Club received a 
George Washington Honor Medal award 





grams to promote citizenship respon- | 
sibilities around the theme Forward | 
Freedom.” 

Kiwanis was similarly honored with 
a George Washington medal for “pro- 
moting a nine-point practical program 








Office partitions stand ready for in- 
| stallation on the second floor of the 
new Kiwanis International Building. At 
the time this picture was taken (in 
early March), equipment was already 


101 East 


Erie. 










FORD GUM MACHINES-— 
YOUR GOOD WILL 
AMBASSADORS 


Because FORD, the NAME BRAND 
ball GUM, is the best gum money can buy, 
it builds good will the year round. 

Your love for the children of your com- 
munity expressed through your welfare 
activities also builds good will. The more 
FORD GUM machines you have working 
for your welfare projects, the more wide- 
spread becomes the good will toward your 
Club. 

Work with your FORD OPERATOR to 
obtain additional locations for FORD ma- 
chines. He has spotted some desirable 
sites; you can help him get them. 


Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, N.Y. 


Gum and Machine (Canada). Ltd. 
4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 
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KNOW THE ANSWERS... 


when yowr 
Son asks 


for milton 


GET UP-TO-DATE FACTS 
IN FREE BOOKLET 


HIS FUTURE HINGES ON YOUR ANSWERS. Your son 
probably faces a military service obligation. His 
attitude toward it and his understanding of his 
opportunities will vitally affect his future—and his 
ability to take full advantage of what military 
training can do for him. When he asks for your 
advice, be sure your answers are right. 








YOU NEED THE LATEST FACTS. Your son’s future is 
too important to trust hearsay or isolated past 
experience. World conditions have changed 
drastically since World War Il—and the Army 
has changed along with them. That’s why 

you need reliable, up-to-date information in order 
to give your son the kind of advice he deserves. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Depertment of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN 


=" 

| 

K-4-59 | 

| 

Please rush me free copies of the new Army guidance 7 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


booklet, What are your son's chances of making good? 


‘L 


| 


Name 
Address 


Zone State 


Name of organization 


A- 


“naib Todag 


ORDER THIS FREE GUIDANCE BOOKLET. A new 
Army booklet entitled, What are your son's 
chances of making good? has been prepared 

especially for parents. It provides the 
information you need to help your son make 
the most of his opportunities in today’s Army. 


HOW ABOUT EXTRA COPIES? Please order additional free 
copies for friends with teen-age sons—or for distribution 
through your community service organization. 

There’s no obligation, of course. 











of enlightened participation in commu- 
nity and national civic responsibilities.” 
Kiwanis, honored by the Foundation 
more times than any other service club, 
in winning this medal also qualified for 
a distinguished service award, presented 
only to those who have received awards 
in at least eight of the Foundation’s ten 


NEW CLUB 


Perrine, Florida 
Security Village, Colorado 
Eastern Pensacola, Florida 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between February 18 and this issue’s presstime. 
SPONSOR 
EL Ge SEO LEE Re South Miami, Florida 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
TTTTTTTITTTTTittite eh Pensacola, Florida 
Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 


annual award programs. The “Distin- Dee ee Come, WN, GO. on os 5 cones ccccccescdnccowscconnvass Marion, Ohio 
guished Service Plaque” is the highest Na phn, Cat ied dd on os dbhndvenab abuses Ottowa, Ontario 
recognition made by Freedoms Founda- NG i iic 45 05000 c0c Paleo 0k0kccunesuhe acereeniiGsask tees Burley, Idaho 


tion at Valley Forge. It will be officially 





presented this spring. 





DEATHS 

Bill Bryan, St. Louis, Missouri; 
governor, Missouri-Arkansas Dis- 
trict, 1939. 

Walter Cole, Towson, Maryland; 
governor, Capital District, 1935. 

Al R. Cox, Canton, Ohio; gov- 
ernor, Ohio District, 1936; Inter- 
national Trustee, 1947-51. 











KIWANIS CELEBRATES 
GOOD WILL WEEK 


Kiwanis INTERNATIONAL, originator of US- 
Canada Good Will Week, will celebrate 
the 38th annual observance of this event 
April 26-May 2. The week commemo- 
rates the signing of the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement between the US and Canada 
141 years ago. 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 





BOYS, | WANT YOU TO MEET WALT PERRY FROM THE MIDLAND PARK 
KIWANIS CLUB. WALT IS A STRANGER IN THIS NECK OF THE WOODS AND 
I'M SURE YOU FELLERS ARE GONNA MAKE HIM FEEL RIGHT AT HOME / 















THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE MEMBER 
7}, WHO ALWAYS MAKES GUESTS FEEL 
RIGHT AT HOME 

(EVERY CLUB SHOULD HAVE ONE /) 






BOE 











(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 10) 
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OWN YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS... OPERATE 
IM YOUR SPARE TIME! 

add $4000-$8000 to 


your annual income 


A coin-operated unattended Westing 
house Laundromat* equipped laundry 
store is easily operated in your spore 
time . .. while netting you $4000-$8000 
of additional income each year! It is a 
depression-proof business that virtually 
runs itself provides you and your 
family with future security by building 
capital equity 


Briefly, Here's What It Is: 

1. Acoin-operated laundry store requires 
no attendants because all equipment is 
coin-metered and easily operated by 
customers. And because they do-it 
themselves, your customers save almost 
50% on their weekly laundry bill 

2. Many coin-operated loundry stores 
ore open 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week providing ao necessary modern 
convenience for working people. Extra 
profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundry 
stores are closed 


Here's What It Does For You: 
1. Because it takes only a few hours of 
management time each week, it does 
not interfere with your regular business 
or job 
2. Accelerated depreciation schedules 
permit rapid accrual of equity . . . offer 
attractive tax deductions 
Thousands of investors, neighborhood 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers and 
teachers today own unattended laundry 
stores and are now enjoying steady sub- 
stantial extra income in their spare time. 
We have planned over 8500 profitable 
laundry stores throughout the country... 
have the know-how essential to the 
security of your investment. No experi- 
ence necessary. Receive training, 
advice and promotional help from a 
national organization with service facil- 
ities to serve you anywhere. We will 
finance up to 90% of the necessary 
equipment. For full information, send 
the quick-action coupon below 

ALD, inc. Dept. E 

7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, lil. 

I'd like to know more about owning a coin- 

operated WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT 

equipped laundry store. Have your repre- 

sentative contact me. 


Nome. = — 


Address a 


©ALD, Inc 1959 _| 








NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 9) 


LIBRARY WEEK IN APRIL 
THE SECOND ANNUAL observance of Na- 
tional Library Week will take place in 
6000 communities April 12-18, 1959. 
Founded to encourage people to read 
books as a way toward greater knowl- 
edge, one of the principal aims of the 
week is to establish lifetime reading 
habits in the elementary schools. 
According to Whitney North Seymour, 
chairman of the National Book Commit- 
tee: “We want to heighten the national 
interest in reading and shorten the step 
from curiosity to conduct—by encour- 
aging people to visit a library, book- 
shop, or newsstand.” 





VITAL STATISTICS 


At presstime there were 254,778 
Kiwanians in 4581 clubs. Key 
Clubs numbered 1874. Circle K 
Clubs numbered 225. 











NATIONAL LIBRARY 
WEEK 





When the 86th Congress of the United States convened in Washington this winter, 
one out of every six Congressmen was a Kiwanian—twenty-one in the Senate and 
fifty-nine in the House. Below is a list of Congressional Kiwanians and their 


respective home clubs. 


KIWANIANS IN THE SENATE 


Aiken, George D. St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
Bridges, Styles Concord, New Hampshire 
Carison, Frank Concordia, Kansas 
Case, Francis Black Hills, Hot Springs, South Dakota 
Douglas, Pau! H. Chicago, Illinois 
Ervin, Samuel J., Ir Morgantown, North Carolina 
Holland, Spessard 1 Bartow, Florida 
Hruska, Roman L. Omaha, Nebraska 
Javits, Jacob K. Manhattan West New York, New York 
Keating, Kenneth 8 Brighton, New York 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Madison, South Dakota 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Lexington, Virginia 
Winder, Georgia 

Newton, Massachusetts 
Miami, Florida 
Huntsville, Alabama 
Henry County, Georgia 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
Millsboro, Delaware 


Lausche, Frank J. 
Mundt, Kari €. 
Pastore, John 0. 
Robertson, A. Willis 
Russell, Richard B. 
Saltonstaii, Leverett 
Smathers, George A. 
Sparkman, john }. 
Talmadge, Herman 
Wiley, Alexander 
Williams, Joha j. 


KIWANIANS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


White Rock, Dallas, Texas 
Akron, Ohio 

Oneida, Tennessee 
Martinez, California 
Salem, Massachusetts 
Enid, Oklahoma 

Canton, Ohio 

Martinsville, Indiana 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Lansing, Michigan 


Alger, Bruce 

Ayers, William H. 
Baker, Howard H. 
Baldwin, John F. Jr. 
Bates, William H. 
Belcher, Page 

Bow, Frank T. 

Bray, William 6G. 
Brooks, Overton 
Chamberlain, Charies E. 


Chelf, Frank Lebanon, Kentucky 
Chiperfield, Robert B. Canton, Iilinois 
Coad, Merwin Boone, lowa 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Conte, Silvio 0. 
Corbett, Robert |. 
Cramer, William C. 
Boca Ciega, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Derwinski, Edward }. Chicago, Iilinois 
Dowdy, John Athens, Texas 
Doyle, Clyde Long Beach, California 
Edmondson, Ed Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Flynt, John J. Jr. Griffin, Georgia 
Fountain, L. H. Tarboro, North Carolina 
Grant, George M Troy, Alabama 
Gray, Kenneth |. West Frankfort, Illinois 
Griffin, Robert P. Traverse City, Michigan 
Harrison, Burr P. Winchester, Virginia 
Hebert, Edward F. New Orleans, Louisiana 
Herlong, A. S. Jr. Tavares, Florida 
Horan, Walt Wenatchee, Washington 
Hosmer, Craig Long Beach, California 


Marion, Virginia 

West Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


Jennings, W. Pat 
Keith, Hastings 
Latta, Delbert L. 
Levering, Robert W. 
Lennon, Alton 
Lipscomb, Glenard P. 

Los Feliz Dist., Hollywood, Los Angeles 
Loser, Cariton J. Nashville, Tennessee 
McDonough, Gordon L. 

Southwest Los Angeles, California 

McGovern, George S. Mitchell, South Dakota 
McSween, Harold B. Alexandria, Louisiana 


Matthews, D. R. Gainesville, Florida 
Meader, George Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Mills, Wilbur D. Searcy, Arkansas 


Lancaster, Ohio 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, New York 
West Paim Beach, Florida 
Huntington, Indiana 


Moeller, Waiter H. 
Reed, Daniel A. 
Rogers, Paul G. 
Roush, Edward j. 


Rostenkowski, Danie! D. Chicago, IIlinois 
Schenck, Pau! F. Dayton, Ohio 
Sikes, Robert L. F. Crestview, Florida 
Sisk, B. F. Fresno, California 


Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 
Schenectady, New York 

Auburn, New York 

Austin, Texas 

North-West Tacoma, Washington 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Gastonia, North Carolina 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Springer, William L. 
Stratton, Samuel S$. 
Taber, John 
Thornberry, Homer 
Tollefsen, Thor C. 
Van Pelt, William K. 
Whitener, Basil L. 
Wright, James 
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Going on a group outing? Toa convention? Why go your 
separate ways when you can travel together on a depend- 
able chartered Greyhound bus? You relax...have fun 
together as you’re chauffeured right to the door of your 


destination by a professional Greyhound bus driver. 


So why drive—when you can “leave the driving to us!” 
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Greyhound will help plan your trip...everything from 
transportation to hotel reservations to sightseeing. And 
remember, it costs less than you think. 


IT’S SUCH A COMFORT TO TAKE THE BUS 
...AND LEAVE THE DRIVING TO US! 





came GuED Game GEES GED GED GED GED GED GED GED GED GED a= a a -_-—j; 
CLIP COUPON FOR FREE CHARTER INFORMATION | 
Greyhound Information Bureau, Dept. CK-4 | 

5600 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 48, IIl. 
Yes, we’d like further information about | 
»* Greyhound Charter Service. | 
NAME___ na AE rad ae CN ewe | 
ORGANIZATION ——E Se | 
ADDRESS____ —nnittiiiiesatandsends a | 
a _ZONE_.__STATE___— ] 
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407% RETURN 


INVESTMENT 
ANNUALLY 


with Coin Operated 


SPEED WASH 


The self service 
Commercial Laundry 












You may not believe it— 
but it's true! Housewives 
prefer these multi machine, 
coin operated laundries — 
because a week's washing 
can be done at one time, 
and save up to 50% on 
their laundry bill. New Speed Queen 
specially designed washer with short 20 
minute complete cycle — nearly doubles 
coin store income in comparison to other 
manufacturers’ washers. 

Speed Wash installations are open 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. 

It is America’s fastest growing business 
with single installations rapidly expand- 
ing into chain operations encompassing 
entire cities and territories. 

20 Washers, 6 to 10 drying tumblers 
equipped with coin meters are required 
for a typical Speed Wash _ installation. 
An investment of from $11,000.00 to 
$14,000.00. Business then runs itself. No 
attendants required. Maintenance, coin 
collection, janitorial services can all be 
handled by contract services. 

As a professional man or a successful 
businessman, Speed Wash offers the op- 
portunity to add 4 to 8 thousand dollars 
to your income yearly with little or no 
supervision. No expert training, no spec- 
ial knowledge necessary. You continue 
your occupation without interference. 


Speed Wash stores now in operation are 
returning 40% to 609% annually on in- 
vestments. An unprecedented business 
opportunity for growth and income. We 
supply store planning. A financing plan 
is available to get you started. For com- 
plete information, call or write 


D SPEED QUEEN 
M GRAWE A Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company, 
Commercial Dept. Q 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 


them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 


Q. As a club secretary for seven years, 
I would like to thank whoever was re- 
sponsible for simplifying the monthly 
report form and condensing it to one 
page. I also like having a pad of report 
forms for the entire year. I did not, 
however, find any forms for reporting 
the membership on June 30 and De- 
cember 31 when dues and magazine 
subscriptions are to be forwarded. Are 
we to use the regular form on these 
dates? 


A. You should use the regular monthly 
report form for reporting your attend- 
ance, programs, activities, etc. for the 
month of June. A special half-page form 
will be mailed to you about June 10 and 
December 10 for your semi-annual cer- 
tification of members. You will find that 
this form also has been simplified. 


Q. In my club’s bulletin last week was 
a notice that the board of directors 
would transfer all privileged members 
to active membership on the first of 
the month, and that any privileged 
members wishing to be excused from 
the attendance requirements should 
make written application to the board. 
Has the board the right to change a 
member from privileged membership 
to active membership? 


A. Yes. In fact, the International Board 
of Trustees urges that the board of di- 
rectors of all clubs review the list of 
privileged members at least once each 
year, and transfer to active membership 
any privileged members who no longer 
good reason for being excused 
the attendance requirements. 


have 
from 


Q. A former member of another club 
moved into our community a few 
months ago, wanted to continue his 
affiliation with Kiwanis, and was pro- 
posed for membership in our club. In 
passing on this proposal, the commit- 
tee on classification and membership 
advised the board that his classifica- 
tion was filled. The board then elected 
this man as a reserve member. This 
member now resents the fact that he 
has no vote and cannot hold office in 
our club. He also objects to paying 
dues since he cannot enjoy all the 
privileges of the club. Can we elect him 
as an active member and thus have 
three men in the same élassification? 


A. Probably the best solution to your 
club’s problem would be to break down 
the classification in which you presently 
have two members. Your board of di- 
rectors should ask the classification and 
membership committee to study the 


101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


matter and recommend a method of 
breaking down the present classification 
so that this member may be elected to 
active membership. It is well to bear 
in mind that the only real purpose for 
classifications in a Kiwanis club is to 
assure that the club will represent a 
cross-section of the business and pro- 
fessional life of the community, rather 
than representing just a few vocations. 
The classification provisions were never 
intended to deprive good men of the 
opportunity to serve their community 
through Kiwanis. 


Q. Should the traveling expenses of 
our club’s delegate to the International 
convention at Dallas be taken from 
our administrative funds or from our 
activity funds? 


A. If the funds in your activity account 
were collected in a public fund raising 
project, none of the expenses of your 
delegate to the Dallas convention should 
be taken from that account. On the 
other hand, if the money in the activity 
account was originally taken from your 
administrative funds, it would be prop- 
er to take as much as had been trans- 
ferred from your administrative fund 
to the activity fund, and to use this 
amount for the traveling expenses. 


Q. In the Bulletin for Kiwanis Officers 
for February, 1959, it was stated that 
Kiwanis International and its affiliated 
clubs had been reclassified under Sec- 
tion 501, c, 4 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as organizations not for profit. 
Does this mean that the money we raise 
locally is exempt automatically from 
the federal admissions tax? 


A. No. The only exemption a club 
enjoys by being classified under Section 
501, c, 4 of the code is exemption from 
the payment of the federal income tax. 
Some Kiwanis clubs, however, have in- 
corporated charitable funds or founda- 
tions that enable them to secure ex- 
emption under Section 501, c, 3 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. This exempts 
them from the federal income, estate, 
and gift taxes, and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, from the federal admissions 
tax. 


Q. Can a member make-up attendance 
by attending the meeting of the board 
of directors of another club? 


A. No. The only board of directors 
meeting for which a member can re- 
ceive attendance credit is the regularly 
scheduled meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of his own club. 
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EDITORIAL 





By B. G. Gross, Ph.D. 





lies ON THIS PLANET, at its best, is difficult. For some it 
is a burden. While for others, it is a long series of per- 
sonal collisions. The individual who denies that he has 
problems is either in a self-induced coma or is looking 
ever my shoulder from cloud nine. 

I wonder how long it is going to take the human 
species to learn that much of our difficulty could be 
alleviated if we would decide to take people as they 
are—not attempt to overhaul or make them what we 
think they ought to be. 

Whether we like it or not, we are forced to live and 
work with stinkers as well as saints. The saints—if any— 
are no problem. But to what degree do we accept the 
stinkers? To what degree do we live and let live, suspend 
judgment, or give other people the benefit of the doubt? 

There is always a reason why someone behaves in a 
manner that we think is incorrigible. Virtually all be- 
havior is learned behavior. By that we mean every in- 
dividual thinks, feels, says, and does things to make life 
tolerable. Our entire environment since birth has pro- 
duced a certain type of behavior that we think is logical. 
The worst thing you can ask someone is “Why did you 
do that?” In the first place, he usually cannot give a 
reasonable explanation; and, in the second place, if he 
thinks he does know, it is usually a defensive excuse 
for what may be to us indefensible behavior. 

If you read every psychology book on the library 
shelves you might very well end up with the four 
following hypotheses: 

(1) Everyone wants to obtain, accomplish, or gain 
something. (2) No one, obviously, can get everything he 
wants. (3) When we fail we experience psycho-emo- 
tional pain, which is, incidentally, more unendurable 
than physical pain. (4) When we experience this psycho- 
emotional pain (sometimes called frustration) we think, 
feel, say, and do things to ease this pain; and here is 
where most of us come in conflict with others. What we 
do to relieve frustration is, to us, the only logical thing 
to do. What others do to relieve frustration we are apt 
to question, censure, and criticize. 

And everytime we criticize anyone for what he thinks, 
feels, says, or does, we become our own agents of de- 
struction; for as sure as tomorrow’s sunrise, he will 
react in the same manner. 

The field of applied psychology has considered thou- 
sands of case histories, and many of these have been 
set down on paper. But there is one case history, that 
in my opinion, reveals most about accepting people as 
they are. This case history is found in the New Testa- 
ment. 

You will recall that the Founder of Christianity once 
came upon a group of outstanding citizens who were 
about to stone a woman of ill-repute. He suggested that 
the first one of these gentlemen who had no delinquen- 
cies, errors, faults, or neuroses (He called it sin) should 
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throw the first stone. The record states that they all left 
in a hurry. To climax this case history He turned to this 
woman of ill-repute and said, “Where are your ac- 
cusers?” I don’t know how others might interpret this 
question, but to me it implies that whenever we attempt 
to criticize, diagnose, or evaluate the symptoms rather 
than the causes of human behavior, then we become our 
own agents of destruction. 

At this point we must make another fine distinction. 
We have every right to be critical of the thought, word, 
or deed of an individual—but not the individual himself. 
Evaluating the “ought” and “should” or the “right” or 
“wrong” enters the fields of morals and ethics and is a 
noble pursuit. But to indict the individual involved is 
the cause of much of our human conflict and resulting 
misery. 


Wauen we push this premise far enough, we come to 
the threadbare phrase called “human relations.” The 
library shelves are filled with books on human relations, 
but most of them deal only with the symptoms of human 
behavior, rather than the causes. Human relations is not 
a program, method, or technique. It is a state of mind. 
Why worry about the relations until we learn to appre- 
ciate what it means to be human? And learning what it 
means to be human calls for appreciation of the fact that 
almost all human behavior is compensatory. Most be- 
havior is an attempt to adjust to one’s environment- 
past and present. 

The child who has been ignored is going to do some- 
thing to get attention, and many times he isn’t concerned 
whether his means of getting attention are “good” or 
“bad.” The adult who has been denied certain aims and 
objectives is going to do something to be recognized, 
and often his attempts to be recognized do not include 
a consideration of “right” or “wrong.” By this same 
token, is our own behavior always like Caesar’s wife— 
“above suspicion”? 

The causes of human behavior are many. The woman 
who has not been socially accepted in some circles many 
times becomes a gossip. The employee who is never 
given the full measure of esteem and respect by his em- 
ployers often becomes accident prone, an absentee, or a 
labor-turnover statistic. The husband who is made to 
feel he is unsuccessful is apt to become a traffic menace. 
The wife who is a golf widow sometimes becomes a 
hypochondriac. The individual who is chronically ill is 
prone to become irritable or even belligerent. 

Do we indict the symptoms before we attempt to un- 
derstand the causes? 

Do we live and let live? 

Do we suspend judgment? 

Do we give other people the benefit of the doubt? 

Do we accept people as they are—realizing that there 
is cause and effect in all human behavior? THE END 
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‘it is happily true that business firms today are 
Oo 

- constantly increasing their philanthropic gifts. But 

{ the perplexing question—one that has teased too few 


well-meaning companies — is: Hew to give wisely 


By JAMES L. SLATTERY 


THIS BUSINESS OF GIVING 


PIERPONT MORGAN pointed quickly 
5 to three points on the architect's 
map. “I will build that, and that, and 
that,” he said crisply. “Good morning, 
gentlemen.” 

In the nonchalant manner of his 
day, the old financier had pledged 
himself to pay for the construction of 
three new buildings for the Harvard 
Medical School. Even at pre-World 
War I costs, the total expense would 
exceed a million dollars. But, accord- 
ing to his biographer, Frederick 
Lewis Allen, Morgan required only 
a minute or two to make his decision. 

To those who seek after philan- 
thropic dollars—the college president, 
the chairman of a community fund 
drive—an action like that of Morgan 
represents the outer-most reaches of 
wishful thinking. Not many people 
have a million dollars to give away. 
The few who do usually take, their 
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time deciding the best way to give it. 
And even the most generous gift by 
an individual today will be small in 
comparison with those made by the 
giants of personal philanthropy—men 
like Carnegie, who gave away 350 
million, and Rockefeller, who gave 
500 million. 

Like almost everything else in 
America, philanthropy has become 
increasingly organized. On the one 
hand are the large private founda- 
tions, on the other a growing com- 
plex of charitable and public-welfare 
groups. Together they provide full- 
time employment for thousands of 
men and women with a variety of 
clerical and management specialties. 

Today private philanthropy in the 
US amounts to over $5 billion a year. 
Approximately three-quarters of this 
comes in the form of small gifts from 
individuals. Another 15 per cent or so 
comes from the private foundations. 
A large part of the remainder comes 
from a source that until recently sel- 
dom has been regarded as a philan- 
thropic one—the business and indus- 
trial corporations. 

By 1956 gifts by American business 
to charitable and philanthropic causes 
totaled $500 million. About $130 mil- 
lion of this went to the support of 
education, and almost the same 
amount went to hospitals. The re- 
mainder was bestowed on a wide 


variety of causes and projects, includ- 
ing art exhibitions and symphony or- 
chestras. 

Business’ present-day role in phil- 
anthropy might best be appreciated 
by returning in spirit to the era of 
1880, when the large corporation was 
first becoming a major fixture in 
American society. Had anyone pre- 
dicted then that business firms would 
someday give away more than half a 
billion dollars, he would have been 
put down as a madman whose lunacy 
had taken a particularly unwhole- 
some form. The suggestion to a board 
of directors in those days that their 
firm donate some thousands of dol- 
lars to a university or a_ hospital 
would have been answered with the 
reply that the company was in busi- 
ness to make money, not to give it 
away. As well-to-do individuals, the 
board members would very probably 
subscribe generously to a number of 
worthy causes. The corporation’s 
money, however, must stay within the 
corporation. If it went anywhere, it 
would go to the stockholders. 

If a businessman from that period 
could have been recalled to life in 
1951 and taken to Detroit, he would 
have witnessed an undertaking that 
from his point of view might have 
been fantastic beyond any descrip- 
tion. In that year over twenty corpo- 
rations each pledged $10,000 a year 
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for three years to help support the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Today this kind of philanthropy on 
the part of companies causes no sur- 
prise to anyone. It is expected that 
they will give money to worthwhile 
projects, even when doing so will lead 
to no visible returns in the way of 
increased profits. 

Every large corporation receives 
hundreds of requests for funds every 
year, from every imaginable source 
and for every conceivable purpose. 
So heavy has the traffic of requests 
become in the largest firms that many 
of them have full-time executives 
whose sole function is to deal with 
applications for funds. And one of 
the newest channels of corporate 
philanthropy is the company-spon- 
sored foundation, through which the 
firm makes its gifts to charitable and 
public-service causes. Over 1000 such 
foundations exist today, almost all of 
them established since 1930. 

The most remarkable fact about 
corporate giving as it is now prac- 
ticed is that much of it is done with- 
out any expectation that it will pro~ 
duce increased sales or in any other 
way work toward the immediate 
benefit of the corporation. It is one 
thing, and no novelty, for a packing- 
house, say, to give a university funds 
to carry out research that may lead 
to better ways of packing meat. It is 
quite another thing for the packing- 
house to help finance an exhibition 
of children’s art. 

There are, naturally, a fair number 
of people who regard the new trend 
in corporate giving with small en- 
thusiasm. Some of these are business- 
men, some are stockholders. Their 
view is that corporations should stick 
to their business and leave philan- 
thropy to private efforts. They also 
feel that a corporation has no right to 
dispense to philanthropic causes, 
however worthy, funds that could be 
distributed as dividends to the firm’s 
stockholders. 

On a number of occasions, in fact, 
stockholders have brought suit 
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against their company’s board of di- 
rectors in an effort to bar them from 
making a philanthropic donation that 
had no demonstrable relation to the 
firm’s business objectives. The possi- 
bility of such suits still exists, but it 
has been considerably weakened as a 
result of the important A. P. Smith 
case, which was decided in the New 
Jersey courts in 1953. 

The facts of the A. P. Smith case 
are simple and clear-cut. Its impli- 
cations, on the other hand, are vast. 
In 1951 the directors of the A. P. 
Smith Company, an industrial firm 
producing machinery used by water 
and gas utilities, voted to give $1500 
to the general fund of Princeton Uni- 
versity. A number of stockholders 
expressed doubts that the directors 
had acted properly, or even within 
their rights. At the insistence of the 
company the matter was brought into 
court. The company asked for a de- 
claratory judgment sustaining its ac- 
tion. The court granted the decision. 
An appeal was then made to the US 
Supreme Court, which refused to re- 
view the case on grounds that no 
question of federal law was involved. 

The A. P. Smith case touched upon 
some highly technical legal issues 
that are of interest mainly to lawyers. 
From the point of view of the busi- 
nessman, the most important result 
of the case was that it gave legal 
support to the concept that what is 
good for the country is good for any 
corporation in it. By helping support 
Princeton University, the A. P. Smith 
Company was, in the opinion of the 
court, contributing indirectly to the 
well-being of the entire American 
economy and thus, from a long-range 
standpoint, helping to safeguard the 
future of the A. P. Smith Company 
itself. The court maintained that the 
company did not have to restrict its 
philanthropy to causes that could 
benefit the company in some fairly 
immediate way. It was free, in effect, 
to cast its stockholders’ bread upon 
the water of a very large ocean in- 
deed—the ocean of American life it- 
self 

The A. P. Smith case established a 
precedent that has been followed in 
other states, with the result that the 
prevailing legal trend is to permit the 
directors of a company very broad 
latitude in determining how to make 
gifts from corporate funds. This does 
not mean that the possibility of 
stockholders’ suits, and other legal 
hazards, has been eliminated. A cor- 
poration will still ask its legal staff's 
opinion on any major philanthropic 
project it is planning to undertake. 

It is very likely that in a free-as- 
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sociation word test the average 
businessman’s reply to the phrase 
“corporate giving” would be “tax de- 
ductible.” The foundation for tax- 
deductibility for corporate gifts lies 
in the Internal Revenue Act of 1936, 
which allows a corporation to con- 
tribute up to 5 per cent of its income 
to philanthropic causes before com- 
puting its tax. Before 1936 no tax ex- 
emption was permitted for corporate 
gifts that were clearly not classifiable 
as business expense. 

The 5 per cent provision has ad- 
mittedly stimulated many a firm into 
converting a philanthropic impulse 
into a cash gift. This was particularly 
true during the years of the excess 
profits tax. But at no time has the 
national average of corporate giving 
reached the 5 per cent tax-deductible 
maximum. Rather it has hovered 
around 1 per cent. 

Some companies, on the other hand, 
go well over the 5 per cent figure in 
their annual program of giving. Their 
executives take the view that an ap- 
peal for funds should be considered 
on its own merits rather than within 
the narrow frame of the tax-deducti- 
ble window. They also believe that 
the company’s record of earnings 
should be a consistently healthy one, 
and its future prospects very bright, 
before this measure of philanthropy 
is warranted. 

It would be natural to suppose that 
the largest companies are the most 
open-handed in their philanthropy, 
but according to the book Corporate 
Giving by F. Emerson Andrews, con- 
sidered the authority in its field, this 
is not the case. It is true that large 
firms provide the large and well- 
publicized gifts. But smaller compa- 
nies apparently prove more generous 
in terms of the percentage they give 
of their annual income. 


Lixe anything else in business, cor- 
porate giving has its problems and 
headaches. Probably the two biggest 
are “Who should we give to?” and 
“How much should we give?” These 
questions so worry some companies 
that their answer is the safe and sim- 
ple one of giving nothing to anybody. 
Others try the expedient of doling 
out small amounts in almost every 
direction to avoid causing resentment 
in any quarter. 

An example of the kind of diffi- 
culty that can dampen a corporation’s 
philanthropic urge occurred in one 
firm a couple of years ago. The presi- 
dent of the firm was approached by 
his college with the request that the 
company make a gift to the school. 
The company’s earnings had been 


good, and the president decided that 
it could easily afford to contribute 
$5000 to the college’s general fund. 
He proposed this action to his execu- 
tive committee. Two vice-presidents 
were less than enthusiastic about the 
idea, but the others fell in with it. 
They even went further. They said 
that the company had been lagging 
in making philanthropic contribu- 
tions. It would be a good idea, they 
said, not only to give the $5000 to 
the company president’s college but 
also to give various amounts to sev- 
eral other causes—each of these being 
an organization or institution in 
which one or another vice-president 
had a particular interest. By the time 
they were through, the $5000 gift 
that the president had suggested had 
mushroomed into something closer to 
five times that amount, to be dis- 
tributed to seven recipients. 

The company president became 
alarmed. Yet he feared to disapprove 
any gift suggestions by a fellow-ex- 
ecutive while insisting on a company 
contribution to his own school. The 
only escape he could think of was to 
withdraw his own proposal—which he 
did by means of the tested confer- 
ence technique of saying that “there 
seem to be a number of factors that 
should be further explored before we 
come to a decision.” It was finally 
decided not to give to anyone that 
year, and the matter has not arisen 
in that company since. 

The owner-managed corporation is, 
of course, less liable to this kind of 
mishap. The company president who 
owns all or most of the corporation’s 
stock may decide to have the firm 
distribute all of its gifts, or at least 
its major ones, to whatever charity, 
educational institution or other phil- 
anthropic cause he himself is inter- 
ested in. This may not be the wisest 
policy from the standpoint of public 
relations, but it is one that the other 
executives in the company cannot 
very effectively oppose. Even when 
the management of a company is un- 
animous in its desire to make phil- 
anthropic gifts, the problem of how 
much to give whom can be vexing. 
What about the local college? Should 
it be given $500 or $5000? Or should 
it be endowed with a scholarship, or 
perhaps given some equipment? And 
what about the local hospitals and 
the other charitable and welfare in- 
stitutions and agencies in the commu- 
nity? What about aiding community 
recreational and cultural enterprises? 
And what about the churches—and 
the touchy religious question? And 
so on and so on. 

The efforts of company manage- 
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ment groups to deal with these ques- 
tions has often resulted in what has 
been criticized as “hit-and-miss” giv- 
ing—philanthropy that is all heart 
and no head. Anxious to do right by 
everybody without giving the com- 
pany away, the directors and execu- 
tives fling out a little storm of checks 
—$100 to the Community Chest...$25 
to the Senior Citizen Hobby Center 
...$500 to the local hospital...$1000 
to Bonanza College for a new carillon 
for its chapel...$50 to an orphanage 
...$25 to a home for crippled children 
...and finally, perhaps, in a last des- 
perate gesture toward universality, 
$250 to the local drum and bugle 
corps. 

It is generally felt by authorities 
on corporate giving that this method 
is an unsatisfactory way for a com- 
pany to make its gifts. Not that the 
causes selected are unworthy, but 
rather, such unplanned philanthropy 
is likely to be much less useful, dollar 
for dollar, than would be a well-de- 
signed program of giving. 


T wo primary objections to hit-and- 
miss, unplanned corporate giving 
have been raised. They are: (1) 
Without planning, the more pressing 
social needs may be neglected in fa- 
vor of other causes that, considered 
realistically, simply are not as im- 
portant. Mental illness, for example, 
is one of the country’s major prob- 
lems, but it has received negligible 
attention from business and industry. 

(2) The receiving organizations 
and institutions are prevented from 
making sound plans of their own. To 
give a child welfare center $500 in 
one year and to give it nothing the 
next year is less satisfactory than to 
pledge a certain amount each year 
over a reasonable period. This per- 
mits the recipient to prepare plans 
and budgets realistically, on the basis 
of future income that can be counted 
on. (Somewhat ironical is the fact 
that many corporations that are just- 
ly proud of their sound and up-to- 
date administrative principles in all 
other operations, fall back on hap- 
hazard methods in their giving. Some 
companies feel that the amount they 
give is too small to justify a planned 
program of philanthropy. In most 
cases this is probably not true.) 

One reason for the lack of a planned 
program of giving in many companies 
is simply that executives often are 
not familiar with the concept. Actual- 
ly the basic principles are simple. 
One is continuity—providing support 
on a regular basis over a reasonably 
long-term period. Another is investi- 
gation—not every organization that 
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asks for funds deserves them. A high- 
sounding title and letterhead are not 
enough to go by. The organization 
may be a crank outfit, or it may ac- 
tually be fraudulent. It may be per- 
fectly respectable, but hopelessly in- 
efficient. Or it may be an institution 
that once performed a valuable serv- 
ice but has outlived its usefulness. 
An extreme example of this was an 
organization that was still in exist- 
ence around the turn of the last cen- 
tury —and that had been founded 
solely to help covered-wagon travel- 
ers on their way West! 

It is far easier to get a company 
to give money for a new hospital 
wing than to get the same company 
to make a contribution to a cancer 
research program that may not pro- 
duce applicable results for many 
years. By the same token, companies 
are often caught in the “local versus 
national” dilemma. Whereas a small 
company may feel that it should di- 
rect most of its gifts to recipients 
in its own community, a soundly 
planned program will usually include 
national organizations. 

Admittedly it is not as easy for the 
small firm to plan and administrate 


$10,000 to the Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society. The fund was 
to be used for the care of emotionally 
disturbed children. The Consumer’s 
customers each received a note of 
thanks from the Society. This same 
practice also has been adopted by a 
number of other companies in recent 
years. 


Tue usual way for a corporation to 
meet its philanthropic responsibili- 
ties is by making financial contribu- 
tions to existing institutions. The 
Bulova Watch Company, shortly after 
World War II, set up the Bulova 
School for Watchmaking at Wood- 
side, New York. Here physically 
handicapped men, many of them vet- 
erans, are given free training to pre- 
pare them for careers as watchmakers 
and watch repairmen. The school 
building is specially designed for the 
greatest possible comfort and con- 
venience of its students, many of 
whom must use crutches or wheel- 
chairs. 

There is every indication that cor- 
poration giving will increase in the 
years ahead. There are several good 
reasons why it should. Corporate 
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Firms that pledge money over a period of 


years allow the recipients to plan ahead 


its philanthropy efficiently as it is for 
the large one, which may even have 
set up its own foundation for the 
purpose. The foundation arrangement 
is hardly practicable for the indi- 
vidual small company, but it could 
work very effectively for a group of 
small firms that would sponsor it 
jointly. 

Sometimes a company will divert 
to philanthropy funds that it would 
normally spend in some other way. 
Last Christmas, for example, the 
Consumers Company division of Vul- 
can Materials Company, in Chicago, 
did not send its usual gifts to its 
customers but instead contributed 


earnings are likely to be high. The 
companies will have money to give 
away—and the tax laws will encour- 
age them to give it. But perhaps more 
significant to businessmen today is 
the ever-looming prospect of federal 
aid wherever private support is in- 
adequate. The areas of medical care, 
education, and the needs of older 
people are three very broad avenues 
inviting the expansion of the welfare 
state. Funds, in vast amounts, are 
needed in these areas. A large part of 
these funds must come—and will come 
—either from big government or from 
private business and industry, both 
large and small. THE END 
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_ FASCINATIONS of America’s 
current railroad dilemma, com- 
muter or otherwise, are many. Per- 
haps the most intriguing, however, 
is that despite a flood of suggestions 
for handling the problem, almost 
nothing really significant seems to 
have been done. So the crisis gets 
worse. 

Is there any way out? Must serv- 
ice continually deteriorate while 
costs shoot upward in ever-tighten- 
ing circles until the last turn finally 
is reached. What will occur then? 

At stake is the nation’s fourth 
largest employer, worth $28 billion 
in assets. Its problems are as com- 
plex as the business is large, and the 
answers do not come easily. Better 
management, mass modernization, 
wholesale mergers or consolidations, 
tax relief and subsidies, even gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads— 
all have been proposed. What might 
each accomplish? 

Start with management. Railway 
management as a whole, though 
there are several dozen exceptions 
(largely west of the Mississippi), has 
been as weak and as unprogressive 
as that of any major American in- 
dustry. “All the railroads have done 
for twenty-five years,” Perry Shoe- 
maker, president of the Lackawanna, 
said recently, “is bellyache.” And 
this is not completely inaccurate. 

Most executives have had “the 
backward look.” They have geared 
intents and policies to the “good old 
days.” They have let administration 
stagnate, bought the same _ type 
equipment for years, and lacked 
imagination in advertising, promo- 
tion, or even in keeping stations 
bright. And as one of the last strong- 
holds of financier rather than man- 
agerial leadership, they have failed 
to attract or hold “new blood.” 

“The railroads,” says transporta- 
tion expert Stanley Berge of North- 
western University, “need some new 
leaders, some Knute Rocknes—with 
fresh, enthusiastic ideas and a will- 
ingness to try something new!” 

In the present smog of uncertain- 
ties and overregulation, what can 
such management do? Look at the 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
as an example. In 1956, this onetime 
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blue-chip line, the nation’s fifteenth 
largest, was so decrepit that a trade 
publication termed it “the sickest 
Class 1 road west of Chicago.” For 
every dollar earned the North West- 
ern spent $1.07. Then in came a new 
platoon, led by Chairman Ben W. 
Heineman, 42, a corporation lawyer 
with almost no railroad experience. 
Heineman brought in young exec- 
utives (including a twenty-eight- 
year-old comptroller), decentralized 
and streamlined administration, 
closed duplicate repair installations, 
and even dieselized the road merely 
by retiring all 287 steam engines and 
using remaining power more effi- 
ciently. More than that, his determi- 
nation and good faith began slaying 
sacred cows railroaders previously 
had bemoaned as untouchable. He 
cut his payroll from 26,300 to 18,500 
in sixteen months without triggering 
a strike. He forsook piecemeal meas- 
ures and made a bold package deal 
with the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission. It provided for the re- 
moval of twenty-one trains on the 
guarantee that savings would be 
used for two new double-deck 
streamliners. Even losses of $2 mil- 
lion a year on Chicago’s largest 
commuter service did not drive 
Heineman to the wailing wall: He 
overcame the usual, unreasonable 
howls of protest to gain Illinois Com- 
merce Commission authority to close 
twenty-eight stations, raise fares to 
pay for new equipment, and inaugu- 
rate a ticket system that penalizes 
“foul-weather” sometime riders. 
Neither Heineman nor his railroad 
is out of the woods yet, but they are 
at least moving (last year’s modest 
$2,820,095 profit was the first since 
1955). Even in the Northeast, where 
a more critical situation is not so 
easily alleviated, management has 
shown that a little initiative often 
can go a long way. The New York 
Central sold 100 of 400 vacant pas- 
senger stations in two years, turning 
liabilities into $1.5 million. In large 
cities in the East and elsewhere, 
strategically-located trackage offers 
still unexploited chances to promote 
and sell “air rights” construction. 
Part of Park Avenue in Manhattan 
is built over tracks, and in Chicago, 
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Saving the railroads, while a difficult task, can yet be ‘done. But if we 


allow one doctor only to take the case, that doctor will be government 


where trains run under the Mer- 
chandise Mart and Prudential Build- 
ing (Prudential paid $2.2 million for 
its site), an estimated 193 exploitable 
acres still exist over tracks within a 
one-mile radius of State and Madi- 
son Streets. 

Where the law has allowed, some 
railroads have enterprisingly diver- 
sified—and there is room for much 
more (though this alone won’t sup- 
port a really sick rail operation). 
The New Haven is only one that col- 
lects sizeable sums ($2 million rent 
a year in Manhattan) on apartment 
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or hotel buildings it owns. Others 
promote and operate lodges and 
other resort facilities. In the West 
several even have thriving mining 
operations. 

Unfortunately, because most rail 
traffic is connecting or interchange 
in character, “strong” railroads may 
tend to be little better than the 
weakest. Because some cannot make 
Railway Express pay, all apparently 
are going to have to give it up. Be- 
cause the industry never has agreed 
upon specifications for “piggyback” 
freight equipment, the portage of 












IMustrated by Fred Steffen 















truck trailers never has reached the 
profitable potential it might. Yet 
alert management sometimes can 
show the way for others. The Bur- 
lington Route, for example, long a 
well-run railroad, recently attempted 
a promising breakthrough in modify- 
ing trains’ traditional (and relatively 
expensive) overnight sleeping ac- 
commodations. The instituted low- 
cost “Slumbercoaches,” which, un- 
like the disappearing Pullman, now 
are filled to an average of 80 per 
cent capacity for every trip. Tech- 
nological innovations also have 
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proved they can pay for themselves 
where management finds the initia- 
tive-and money—to adopt them. Al- 
ready there is new-type centralized 
traffic control that permits two main- 
line tracks to do the work of four; 
“electronic” freight yards, which use 
radar and television and punch-card 
systems to classify cars in half the 
previous time; automation and as- 
sembly-line techniques in car-repair 
shops; and machines for track main- 
tenance previously done virtually by 
hand. Non-deteriorating concrete 
ties and continuous-strip rails also 
show promise, and Professor Berge 
even has proposed as one solution to 
the commuter-service problem a 
system of dual-purpose cars to carry 
passengers in rush hours and freight 
and mail at other periods. 

Yet these changes, while highly 
desirable, actually are only a nibble 
where a bite is needed. The really 
ruinous millstone, which administra- 
tive and technological improvement 
within existing roads can scarcely 
touch, is duplication and excess plant. 
Here is the bulk of the iceberg one 
doesn't readily see. Many roads’ 
yards and tracks are virtually along- 
side one another, and nearly one 
third of our present trackage exists 
to serve just 2 per cent of today’s 
traffic. 

Consolidating and sharing dupli- 
cate right-of-way and other facilities 
alone could eliminate perhaps 30,000 
miles of track—and save $1 billion in 
expenses a vear! At that, however, 
131 class 1 railroad companies and 
500 others in this country simply are 
too many. Even west of the Missis- 
sippi, where soundly operated long- 
haul lines and little of the East’s 
congestion and overbuilding make 
railways generally profitable, a basic 
need is clear: Encourage mergers. 

In fact, according to Fortune mag- 
azine the only long-term solution to 
keeping the railroads in private op- 
eration is a colossal marriage-go- 
round—leaving four regional systems, 
none making today’s costly pretense 
of competition, all operating in effi- 
cient, integrated patterns under reg- 
ulation of a new ICC Then jobs and 
rail service would be stabilized; one 
fourth of our two million freight cars 
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no longer would be needed for shunt- 
ing about switchyards; cities would 
no longer have multiple downtown 
terminals (Chicago has six), nor 
would they be laced with expensive, 
unsightly, half-used yards or tracks; 
and curves and grades on the few 
main lines could get the rebuilding 
they need for high-speed, low-cost 
train operations. Might we realize 
this “dream”? There is betting that 
we could, with aggressive leadership 
and coordination in Congress, state 
legislatures, and communities. Tax 
advantages or a few governmental 
“shotgun incentives” easily might 
touch off a few mergers that already 
are in the talking stage. Then, despite 
the myriad selfish interests involved, 
other roads would be forced to merge 
in self-defense. There may never be 
merely four systems, but, by prun- 
ing those we have, we could solve 
many problems far short of that. 

This natural and necessary re- 
alignment will never begin, however, 
without a basic change in today’s 
political and economic atmosphere. 
Government (and hence, the public) 
at all levels first must make some 
fundamental alterations in its atti- 
tudes about what really serves our 
interests best. 

Cities, states, businesses, com- 
muter passengers, feather-bedding 
rail workers, highway and air car- 
riers—all to an extent have been 
living off pieces of flesh of the rail- 
road industry. But the rails can no 
longer support us in the style to 
which we have become accustomed. 
If operations to small towns or high- 
loss commuter services are to be re- 
quired of them, somebody must pay 
the piper. Or if railroads are to build 
and maintain facilities while other 
carriers need not, the rails cannot 
also be required to pay taxes that 
others should be sharing. 

This means an end to the Santa 
Claus syndrome. It means recogni- 
tion that we pay for what we get— 
and vice versa. Thus, in Massachu- 
setts, for example, $900,000 is being 
cut from the New Haven’s tax bill 
to keep its Old Colony line running 
to 38 Boston suburbs. Hard thinking 
showed that an equitable tax for the 
railroad, with general taxes making 
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up the deficit, was far better than 
killing the service—and altering the 
assessment of $12 million on Boston’s 
South Station (which would then be 
closed). 

This also means that cities and 
their inhabitants recognize a public 
obligation to provide commuter rail 
or rapid transit facilities as they pro- 
vide highways or parking areas 
(which cost much more and solve 
fewer problems). In Chicago, new ex- 
pressways now are built with median 
strips set aside for transit trains; and 
in Cleveland, $35 million spent for a 
transit line along railroad right-of- 
way has made commuter service a 
paying proposition. 

Sometimes, because government is 
the only body with the necessary 
all-inclusive jurisdiction, it is going 
to have to exercise initiative without 
which trends of awesome magnitude 
might not be reversed. Happily there 
already are some precedents in this 
sphere. New York’s Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller has proposed a long- 
overdue state agency to deal with 
Manhattan’s stupendous commuter 
dilemma. And in January twelve 
big-city mayors met with railroad 
presidents in Chicago to set up a 
working committee on commuting— 
and it was a mayor (Philadelphia’s) 
who called the meeting. 

Regulatory commissions, too, have 
their work cut out. They must be 
independent and impartial as in- 
tended by law (and this includes 
opposing railroads where the over- 
all good requires it). The strait- 
jacketed railways must be given 
more freedom to compete with trucks 
and barges for freight business, nor- 
mally a bread-and-butter operation 
whose profits permit modernization 
of equipment, plus service to areas 
that can never pay their way. Both 
the ICC and state commissions must 
grant rate adjustments and with- 
drawal or addition of freight or pas- 
senger service, considering efficient 
transportation first and artificial pro- 
tection of less efficient mediums of 
transport second. The ICC must be 
able to reverse state commissions’ 
decisions where they are so provin- 
cial or reflective of special pressure 
they threaten an interstate line with 
insolvency. Local well-being must 
be protected—but with the alterna- 
tive modes of transportation that 
now criss-cross the nation this need 
not make a railway the scapegoat. 

It is here that informed voters, 
civic groups, and opinion-leaders 
hold the balance of power; for a mil- 
lennium in human conduct has not 
(see ADRENALIN page 41) 
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A LEAST ONCE in the lifetime of 
every North American comes 
the feeling that he ought to make a 
pilgrimage into those two-fisted 
states called Texas and Oklahoma. 
If it has been creeping up on you of 
late, give in. The big Kiwanis Inter- 
national convention at Dallas this 
June can be your immediate “ex- 
cuse.” Dallas is closer to Oklahoma 
than to much of Texas, and the two 
states are our co-hosts. 

So, pack mama and the kids into 
the car and head out with great ex- 
pectations. As vacations go, the cost 
will be very reasonable. True, infla- 
tion has not bypassed this region, 
and so a good 75-cent meal costs 
$1.60 and up. But gasoline is cheaper 
because it “grows on trees” down 
here. If you doubt it, just look at 
that petroleum tree on the lawn of 
the Oklahoma state Capitol and at 
the literal forest of them all through 
the two states. 

Because most of you will be an- 
gling in from the northward, I gra- 
ciously (being Texas born) recom- 
mend a visit to the Sooner state first. 
You’d be a literal Sooner if, in 1889, 
you had ignored the law and set up 
housekeeping ahead of your legal 
neighbors in the great land rush. 
This used to be Indian territory and 
might still be called that with accu- 
racy, for red men abound. Do not 
fear them, no matter how many TV 
programs you and Junior have been 
seeing; they are likely to be more 
civilized than you. The place names 
will intrigue ali your family. Give 
Junior a dime if he can even learn 
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to pronounce—much less spell—such 
wondrous ones as Broken Bow, Sa- 
pulpa, Battiest, Anadarko, Okmul- 
gee, Tishomingo, Pottawatomie. Each 
place reeks with history. 

Because Oklahoma City is near 
the center of the state, I suggest you 
beam your car there no matter where 
else you go. It’s too famous to ignore 
and too interesting to forget. The 
site of this city was opened to settle- 
ment on the morning of April 22, 
1889, and by sundown it had a popu- 
lation of 10,000. Wild-western “char- 
acters” still are a part of the mu- 
nicipal decor, despite a plague of 
modernity and wealth. 

Just twenty miles south is the 
football capital of the universe, Nor- 
man. The Oklahoma University foot- 
ball team is the terror of the South- 
west. Further on down that same 
road you can park beside Lake 
Texoma, which has some of Amer- 
ica’s best boating and fishing. Get in 
it and first thing you know you will 
have forded the great Red River, the 
same Red that challenged the cattle 
trail drivers of yore. You are now in 
true storybook land! Most of the sto- 
ries you ever heard about Oklahoma 
are indeed true, however fantastic 
they may sound. (One of them con- 
cerns the stranger in Dallas who 
asked a Texan, “Isn’t Oklahoma one 
of your outlying states?” The Texan 
drew himself up proudly and said, 
“Suh, no state can out-lie Texas.”) 

Make your own routing through 
Oklahoma and I'll guarantee you'll 
love it. But Texas, now, requires a 
more studied approach. This state is 














so—so big, no matter what Alaska 
says. It has had such bold publicity, 
for so long, that many strangers are 
confused. Wherefore, I have logged 
three tours of this famous state, for 
your guidance. You may choose the 
seacoast run if you prefer, or any 
other, or all three. Note that they 
dovetail right in with your Okla- 
homa sight-see, also that they over- 
lap one another a bit. One will cost 
perhaps a little more than the others. 
No matter which you choose, you 
and your loved ones can go in with 
eager hearts. 


ITINERARY NUMBER ONE 


Mororists from the Midwest and 
Northeast should enter Texas at 
Texarkana, a town straddling the 
state line in the northeast corner, 
partly in Arkansas. Coming from the 
West, you can reverse this itinerary 


Ittustrated by Janet La Salle 


to advantage, beginning it at Lake 
Texoma or Denison, just north of 
Dallas. If you come from the South- 
ern coastal states, best begin it at 
Houston. 

From Texarkana go south on US 
59 to Marshall, seventy-four miles; 
thence westward on US 80 to Long- 
view, twenty-three miles; and south- 
ward on State 26 to Kilgore, ten 
miles. 

Tell Junior to loosen the six 
shooters in his holsters here. Kilgore 
is that spot where, years ago, a big 
riot occurred. The local sheriff and 
posse couldn't handle the situation, 
so he phoned for Texas Rangers. 
When he met the train, one quiet 
mannered officer got off. “Only one 
of you?” exclaimed the sheriff, 
alarmed. To which the confident 
Ranger replied, “You only have one 
riot, haven't you?” He walked the 
streets a few hours with badge, guns, 
and reputation showing, and the riot 
was over. 








A lot of rough stuff happened here 
when liquid gold suddenly spurted. 
Look around. Right here in the heart 
of the downtown, derricks are 
jammed up against stores, garages, 
churches, and homes. Don’t sneer at 
the smell in the air: for $1000 a day 
oil royalty, you too could stand con- 
siderable fragrance. Those three 
Cadillacs parked yonder at the curb 
are probably owned by a _ good 
natured family who, a few years ago, 
owned nothing but ten acres of 
sandy land suitable only for raising 
black-eyed peas. Talk to the people 
here and learn about these things. 
But pretty soon you must move on 
down State 26 to Henderson, nine- 
teen miles. 

FIRST DAY Sleep here in Hender- 
son, then really begin enjoyin’. This 
town of 15,000 people is chosen be- 
cause it is Texan to the roots. Already 
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you are “deep in the heart of.” Here 
the vistas, people, mores and man- 
ners, attitudes, costumes, all combine 
to make this the prototype of some 


thousands of Texas communities. 
This town is the setting of the recent 
Southwest Literary Award novel, 
The Golden Chair, with most of its 
characters drawn from real people 
here, some still living. You must get 
acquainted. Spread a big grin over 
your countenance, walk into any 
business establishment, hold out 
your hand and state your name. 
Those credentials are about all you 
need anywhere in Texas. Ask spe- 
cifically for Ned Preston, insurance 
man. Or his son Major Billy Preston, 
recent president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; or M. J. Pipsaire, a 


building and loan man and ace golf- 
er; or Gene C. Farmer, editor of the 
beloved Henderson Weekly Times; 
or “Randy” Rudolph of the Hender- 
son Daily News. Beware, though; 
these folk will lure you out fishin’ 


and keep you all summer. Hospital- 
ity is second only to Christianity in 
these parts. 

There are fine new auto courts, 
some with swimming pools. Inquire 
about the stream and lake fishing— 
bream (called “brim”), goggle-eyes, 
white perch, catfish, and fightin’ 
bass are waiting to be landed. 
The Country Club golf course is 
beautiful and open to the public. 
The close-in lake offers speedboat- 
ing, miniature golf, merry-go-round, 
tiny tots’ train, picknicking, baseball, 
and conversation, the latter being 
best of all. Don’t be surprised if you 
find yourself acquiring a Texas 
drawl. 

Just ten minutes out, on a pore- 
sandy-land farm, Dad Joiner back 
in 1930 poked down a hole and sud- 
denly black oil gushed over the top 
of his derrick, starting a boom heard 
around the continent. Today the re- 
gion is a literal forest of derricks 
and pumping wells. Drive on a little 
farther, past Joinerville, named for 
Dad, to the area around Tyler. Here 
is the rose capital of America, with 
more acres of rose bushes than any 
gardener could dream of. In sum- 
mer, Pop can buy Mom two dozen 
big buds and blossoms for 50 cents 
at any roadside stand, and get a 50 
pound watermelon for himself and 
the kids at the same spot. 

Note the change-over architecture 
in Henderson, from the old and 
rather unsightly gingerbread stuff to 
the eye-appealing, colorful modern 
style. Note the clean new housings 
for colored families. Out the Tatum 
road three miles on a hilltop, Dr. 
Shipp built a magnificent new home 
of almost museum importance. It is 
loaded with antiques. Be friendly 
and Mrs. Shipp might escort you 
through. 

Spend your second night here, but 
get up early and head southward; 
there’s a powerful scope of Texas yet 
to see. 

SECOND DAY: Ride south on State 
26 past Mt. Enterprise, then pick 
up that “tunnel” through the piney 
woods called US 59. Today you have 
a five or six-hour trip to the great 
boom city of Houston. You might 
have breakfast in Nacogdoches, a 
town established by the Spaniards 
in 1716, one of Texas’ oldest settle- 
ments. You’ll pass Stephen F. Austin 
State Teacher’s College here—drive 
through the campus if you like. 
Twenty miles south is Lufkin, a lum- 
bering center. Near here is a big 
newsprint paper mill, using pine. 
Texas’ four national forests are in 
this section—Sabine, Angelina, Davy 
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Crockett, and Sam Houston, also five 
state forests. The national forests 
comprise 782,810 acres. Near Liv- 
ingston, forty-six miles southward, 
in the northern portion of the famed 
Big Thicket, a small group of Ala- 
bama Coushatti Indians live on a 
reservation. They still speak their 
native tongues. This is your only 
chance to see Indians in Texas, but 
you'll probably be disappointed if 
you go there; the picturebook In- 
dians are farther west in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. The Big Thicket is 
called that because of heavy vegeta- 
tion. Wild grapes, wandering Jew, 
and other vines make it hard to 
penetrate. It is, however, small— 
2,000,000 acres! 

You should reach Houston by noon 
or early afternoon. Choose your 
hotel or motor court, preferably a 
court out South Main street in the 
“pretty” part of town, not too far 
from Mr. McCarthy’s Shamrock. The 
great Rice Institute, America’s only 
privately endowed university that 
charges no tuition, is four miles from 
town on South Main and is an archi- 
tectural gem worth seeing. It has 
only 1500 students—carefully screened 
from the top few high school grads 
of the South—but has a football team 
that is the terror of the Southwest. 
Its big new stadium is said to be the 
finest ever built. The larger Univer- 
sity of Houston is nearby, too. 
THIRD DAY: You are in Texas’ big- 
gest city; look as you will. Houston 
downtown land has sold as high as 
$2000 a front inch. Skyscrapers over- 
look the county with more range 
cattle than any other county in 
America. Years ago the citizens 
dredged out a sleepy old bayou to 
make a ship channel to the Gulf of 
Mexico; thus Houston now ranks 
second in the US as an export point. 
Cotton, oil, flour, textiles, rice, meat, 
all enrich the economy. 

Just twenty-three miles down the 
ship channel is San Jacinto Battle- 
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field. This holds a place in the heart 
of Texans second only to the Alamo 
(which you'll see in San Antonio). 
Here the final and decisive battle— 
ranking sixteenth in world history— 
of the War for Texas Independence 
was fought on April 21, 1836. Com- 
memorating this is a beautiful stone 
monument, tallest of its kind in the 
world. It is 570 feet high, shaped like 
the Washington Monument but with 
a hugh lighted Lone Star on top. 
Don’t miss seeing this. Take a picnic 
lunch out, take the elevator to the 
top. Visit the battleship Texas sta- 
tioned nearby. Listen to the historic 
lore of this great state. 

The extraordinary beauty of the 
mansions in Houston will impress 
you. The Spanish moss draping like 
grey pennants from the trees is a 
perpetual “street decoration.” Fine 
golf courses and tennis courts are 
here. Sea fishing, crabbing, small 
game hunting, sailing, swimming, all 
add to vacation life. If you can allo- 
cate more time to Houston, do so. 
But tonight, or early tomorrow, our 
restricted itinerary time requires 
you to push-‘on southward the 50 
miles—over a fast new freeway—to 
the lovely island of Galveston, once 
owned by pirate Jean LaFitte. 
FOURTH DAY: Galveston is “the At- 
lantic City of the South,” also the 
“Oleander city” with an abundance 
of flowers. It has wide, sandy beaches 
and warm water with little under- 
tow. Splash Day opens the spring 
bathing season and is followed by a 
bathing beauty revue. The city is a 
major seaport and commercial fish- 
ing center. It is your place to do 
some deep-sea and surf fishing, some 
flagrant swimming, eating, and loaf- 
ing. Drive along the main streets to 
see the highly picturesque old homes. 
There is much deep-South charm 
here; much to hold you a week or 
month if you can afford it. On our 
tour, you must sleep here this fifth 
night then head westward next dawn. 
FIFTH AND SIXTH DAYS: Our Itin- 
erary Number One takes you this 
morning to San Antonio. If you have 
extra time, a side trip here to 
Corpus Christi, or on down to the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, is very 
worthwhile. Corpus offers good fish- 
ing, swimming, camping, picnicking. 
They have a “Tarpon Rodeo” in 
July, and the largest Naval Air 
Training Station in the world, where 
you can see giant boats in flight. 
The “Magic” Valley is citrus coun- 
try, best seen in winter. There you 
can cross the famed Rio Grande for 
a touch of Mexico. 

San Antonio can be reached by 


two optional routes from Galveston 
—via Rosenburg, Hallettsville, and 
Gonzales, or back via Houston and 
onto US 90 straight westward. Rela- 
tively little of tourist interest will be 
found en route unless you have un- 
limited time. But historic old San 
Antonio reeks with all the legend 
and lore that is Texan. 

Here it was that Travis, Bowie, 
Crockett, and 187 other courageous 
patriots in the Alamo mission faced 
5000 troops under the Mexican dicta- 
tor Santa Anna in 1836. They elected 
to die fighting. Later, cries of “Re- 
member the Alamo” defeated Santa 
Anna at San Jacinto. The Alamo, 
built in 1718, now stands virtually in 
the shadow of modern downtown 
skyscrapers. 

San Antonio River, in a cement- 
lined bed, winds through the city to 
give it a Venetian look. You may go 
touring on boat or canoe. La Villita, 
dating also to 1718, is a full block of 
old Spanish homes now converted 
into shops, art museums, cafes, thea- 
ters, all beautifully landscaped. The 
Spanish Governor’s Palace, dating 
from 1749, is another place of rare 
beauty and interest. America’s fifth 
largest, and in many ways best, zoo 
is in Brackenridge Park, as are re- 
nowned Sunken Garden Theaters for 
performances under the stars, the 
Chinese Gardens in an abandoned 
rock quarry, and the Witte Museum. 
Randolph Air Force Base, Kelly Air 
Force Base, Lackland Air Force 
Base, and Fort Sam Houston all are 
near here. In addition, you'll find all 
the usual facilities for play that a 
resort city offers, in a climate almost 
always “perfect.” 

No other city anywhere has such 
a wealth of missions. Within eight 
miles of the downtown area are four 
of these ancient structures, besides 
the Alamo. San Jose, established in 
1720, is known as Queen of the mis- 

(see PILGRIMAGE page 42) 
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By WILLARD MARSH 





OCKING MY sombrero rakishly over 

one eyebrow, buckling my huara- 
chos, I beamed back from the mirror 
that hung beside the woodcut of the 
Virgin of Zapopan protecting a burro 
from the lions. 

“Are you sure you know what 
you're doing?” the little woman said 
anxiously. “Couldn't we hire a girl 
to do the shopping—just till we get 
situated? I mean, the native customs 
and things are so...well, native.” 

“Nonsense,” I scoffed, “there’s only 
the language barrier. And for me, a 
graduate cum laude of Dr. Spinoza’s 
Spanish Kaffeeklatsch—” I shrugged 
modestly, in lieu of exposing her 
groundless apprehensions to the mer- 
ciless light of logic. 

I couldn’t break my trance before 
the mirror. Just give this old Mexi- 
can sun a chance to mellow the 
store-fresh glaze of my attire and 
the dead-fish pallor of my skin, and 
I'd be as indigenous as a cactus. I 
turned to my cowed, dependent help- 
mate, a protective feeling welling in 
my throat. 


“Don’t worry,” I said huskily, 
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Dazedly, I watched them 


¥ \\ «strell away. “Of carrots you have no 


more, then?” I asked 


“Daddy will bring home the bacon. 
All you have to do is cook it.” 

Outside, the sky was as blue as 
Lake Chapala lying beneath it in the 
shimmering distance. Threading my 
way ‘through the cobbled, burro- 
visited streets, a reed canasta dan- 
gling negligently from my arm, I 
bypassed the opulent store that ca- 
tered to tourists. Canned hams, pas- 
tuerized cheese, drip-grind coffee— 
such imported American luxuries 
were not for me. I would live off the 
land, simply and unostentatiously, 
like the villagers themselves. 

En route to the butcher I stopped 
at a vegetable stand for carrots. It 
was late in the day and there were 
only a couple of shriveled bunches 
left, but they’d do for the pot roast. 
The owner, a twinkling little man of 
indeterminate summers, waited for 
my selection. 

“Buenas tardes,” I said in my fault- 
less Castillian. “At what price do 
these carrots sell themselves?” 

“Buenas tardes,” he replied. “At 
ten centavos the single handful, or 
twenty-five centavos for the two.” 
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I couldn’t help chuckling at his 
confusion. Gently, I straightened him 
out. 

“If one is ten, the other is ten, then 
together they make twenty, verdad?” 
I put both bunches in my basket and 
gave him twenty centavos. 

“Ah no, senor,” he said sorrow- 
fully, “you lack five centavos more.” 

I replaced the carrots and took 
back my money. It was a question of 
principle. While I was patiently rea- 
soning with the man about elemen- 
tary arithmetic, two little girls came 
up. The first bought one bunch of 
carrots and laid down ten centavos. 
Then she gave her younger sister 
another ten centavos to buy the re- 
maining bunch. Dazedly, I watched 
them stroll away. 

“Of carrots you have no more 
then?” I asked. 

“But the little radishes are flavor- 
ful and many,” he suggested help- 
fully. 

They were the long kind, about the 
size of carrots and the same price. 
But at least he gave me the two big- 
gest bunches for my twenty-five 
centavos. 


‘Tere were two butcher shops, side 
by side, looking less gory than ordi- 
nary: at least no carcasses were 
hanging openly from the meat hooks. 
I stepped into the first shop. 

“I would like something in the 
manner of a roast for a pot.” 

“Ah yes, the roast for a pot,” the 
butcher said vaguely. 

I waited. “You do know which part 
this is?” 

He brought his eyes back from the 
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point in space he had been monitor- 
ing to nod sleepily. “No.” 

“Of no importance,” I sighed. 
“Then for how much might a piece 
of leg, for example, sell itself?” 

“At eight pesos the kilo.” 

Not bad, roughly thirty cents a 
pound. At those prices perhaps I 
could afford something more ambi- 
tious, like say a sirloin. 

“And for this part?” I demon- 
strated where a sirloin would occur 
on me, if I were a cow, and if I had 
remembered the charts correctly. 

“Ah yes, the esirloin,” the butcher 
said. “At eight pesos the kilo.” 

“Equally with the leg?” 

He was amazed at my amazement. 
“How not? Clearly it is all the same 
animal.” 

“This pleases me much,” I said, 
“T’ll take a half kilo of sirloin.” 

“Today?” 

My lips began quivering. “I can’t 
have it today?” 

“I did not kill today.” The butcher 
nodded toward his competitor next 
door. “Don Ignacio did not kill to- 
day.” 

No point asking why Don Ignacio 
didn’t kill today. It would be because 
Don Smiley here didn’t kill today. I 
was learning. 

“Of fish I suppose you do not have 
some either?” I asked sadly. 

He smiled at me in infinite pity. 
“IT am not a fisherman, sefor.” 

On the way out a woman fixed me 
with her withering eye, like the An- 
cient Mariner. She was perched on 
the curb with a basket in her lap. 
Inside were half-a-dozen limes. 

“Look, senor, how handsome are 
my limes.” 

“Very handsome,” I agreed, “and 
very good with fish, true?” 

“Of the utmost utility with fish, 
senor.” 

“I can buy fish here in town?” I 
asked craftily. 

“How not? The lake abounds with 
fish of all styles.” 

“Bueno. How much do the limes 
value themselves?” 

“At five centavos.” 

“And for all six?” 

“Ah, all. Twenty-five centavos.” 

By a process which had made me 
famous in my neighborhood as a 
lightning calculator, I discovered that 
this was nothing less than a bargain. 
I said I'd take them all. 

“All?” she said in hurt bewilder- 
ment, “All, senor? What then would 
I have left to sell?” 

I was determined to fight this 


“...a little boy to lead me 
by the hand to the correct address.” 





thing through. “How many will you 
sell me, then?” 

“How many do you want?” she 
asked. 

I bought one at a time, up to four, 
her limit. Then I asked her where 
I could buy fish. 

She laughed. “Why, sefir, fish sell 
themselves by vendor at five in the 
morning, as the whole world knows.” 

It had a kind of nightmare inevita- 
bility. “Only then?” 

“Only then.” 

“But I don’t get up that early,” 
I whimpered. 

“The fish get up that early,” she 
said pointedly. 

We remained there, the woman 
sitting in a peaceful half-doze while 
I stood experiencing a curious, al- 
most tactile sensation of gears slip- 
ping somewhere behind my forehead. 
After a while I said, “Would you like 
to buy your limes back?” 

She considered it cautiously. “Two 
for five centavos?” 

I agreed. That would be a cool 50 
per cent loss, but after all, they were 
used. I returned the four limes and 
held my hand out for the ten cen- 
tavos. 

She hesitated. “Will the sefior not 
take two five-centavo limes instead?” 

Clutching my wilting radishes and 
my two new limes, I returned to 
Butchers Row. I stumbled into the 
second shop, mostly to get out of the 
sun, which was obviously much 
stronger than I’d realized. I asked 








Don Ignacio-who-does-not-kill- 
today if by casualty he didn’t have a 
chicken that would care to sell it- 
self. Suspiciously enough, he did. We 
then had an animated discussion, 
marked by grave Latin courtesy on 
both sides, revolving around a three- 
pound fryer. When the deal was 
safely consummated, I waited for the 
chicken to be wrapped. Don Ignacio 
now added that he only sold chick- 
ens at his house. And since he was 
here tending shop, he was therefore 
not at home to accommodate me. 

I hadn't heard such a sieve-proof 
evasion of reality since a Greek 
named Zeno proved that an arrow 
never really reaches its target. I 
asked him, should fate have it that I 
pass his house today, would fate 
strain itself additionally to have some 
representative of his household sell 
me a chicken. He gave this the ear- 
nest consideration that it deserved, 
then swiveling his eyeballs medita- 
tively he came up with the universal 
answer of Mexico: “Quien sabe?” 

With the directions he gave me, I 
had no trouble finding his house. 
I simply followed the alley one over 
from the street of the chairmender, 
till I came to the corner where the 
witch woman used to live and turned 
left past the used bottle shop. This 
brought me, most conveniently, back 
to where I'd started from. Where- 
upon the butcher whistled up a little 
boy to lead me by the hand to the 
correct address. 

While waiting for an answer to my 
knock, I saw that the house next 
door was hung with a brazen red 
flag. After all, I reminded myself, I'm 
a guest in this country, its politics 
are its own affair. But I couldn’t help 
asking a sinister-looking man who 
was herding pigs into the patio: 
“What time do the anarchists meet?” 

The swineherd paused, propping 
his foot on his nearest charge while 
he mopped his face with a bandana. 

“Ah, the anarchists,” he said dark- 
ly. “Quien sabe?” 

Just then the butcher’s wife came 
to the door and led me back to the 
garden where, amid a riot of poin- 
cianas and frangipanis, an arthritic 
hen was pecking wistfully beneath a 
banana tree. 

“She calls herself Hermelinda,” the 
woman said proudly. “Take careful 
remark of her fatness. Does she sit 
you well?” 

She didn’t sit me any too ecstat- 
ically well. But since she was the 
nearest thing to protein I'd been able 
to run down all day, I decided my 
imaginative wife could probably find 
some way to fricassee Hermelinda so 
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“...a8 soon as we advanced upon 
her she flew into a mango tree.” 


we wouldn’t break a tooth on her. At 
least she (my wife) was imaginative 
in the kitchen, if nowhere else. We 
settled on a price, and again I dis- 
covered I was doomed to wait, hear- 
ing that old word again: 

“Majfiana,” the butcher’s wife said. 
“Tomorrow, after eleven-in-the- 
morning. Not till then will Herme- 
linda be ready for transport. She 
always puts an egg at this hour, 
which I must first recover.” 

I doubted this highly. Hermelinda 
looked too far gone for egg-laying. 
In desperation, I offered to compen- 
sate the butcher’s wife for the egg 
the hen was unlikely to lay. This was 
refused on the grounds that I'd be 
cheated. However, when I cieverly 
promised to delay Hermelinda’s ex- 
tinction until the egg I paid extra for 
was actually laid, an instant bargain 
was struck. I could take her home to 
the stew pot immediately. All we had 
to do was catch her. 

This proved a little more difficult 
than we anticipated. Due to Herme- 
linda’s gift for telepathy, as soon as 
we advanced upon her she flew into 
a mango tree. At this the butcher’s 
wife, realizing she had underesti- 
mated both the hen’s vigor and po- 
tential source of eggs, immediately 
raised Hermelinda’s price five pesos. 

After all, I consoled myself on the 
way back home, there were always 


imported Mexican-style canned 
beans for sale. One could make a 
nice casserole by topping them with 
hundred -per-cent-duty American 
cheese. I bought them in the tourist 
store, wondering if I could deduct 
them from my income tax. The clerk, 
a little boy on a stepladder, carefully 
ate the overweight cheese and asked 
me how much my bill came to. 


Wenoinc my weary way home, I 
dumped my meager purchases in the 
kitchen for the little woman to cope 
with. She came in almost immedi- 
ately on my heels with a bulging 
shopping basket. All I could do was 
hang my eyeballs out. 

“I remembered I didn’t tell you to 
get radishes for the salad,” she chat- 
tered blithely, unloading the basket, 
“so I bought two bunches. At first 
the funny little man wanted twenty- 
five cents for them, but I told him 
one was for my grandfather—mi 
abogado?—so I got them both for 
twenty and—” 

“Abogado means lawyer,” I cor- 
rected automatically. “The word for 
grandfather is abuelo.” 

“Really? I guess I'll never learn 
this crazy language,” she said con- 
tritely. “Anyway, when this little 
girl came to the door with the egg to 
sell and I saw how nice and warm 
and fresh it was, I thought that’s 
another thing I forgot to have you 
get. So I asked where it came from 
and the girl said Hermelinda, and I 
asked if Hermelinda had any more 
and she said, Quien sabe? So then I 
went with her to see—” 

“Wait a minute, waitaMINUTE!” 

She used the interruption to draw 
a breath. 

“How could you communicate all 
this?” I asked petulantly. “You don’t 
even know the word for egg in Span- 
ish, let alone—” 

“Who needs to? I can point at 
things, can’t I? You know, like in 
charades. You were never very good 
at charades, dear,” she pointed out 
gently. “Where was I? Oh, so we 
went on over and saw Hermelinda 
in a mango tree, and they told me 
she’d have one more egg if I came 
before eleven tomorrow morning, be- 
cause some crazy rich American is 
going to buy her afterwards.” 

She giggled and I joined her. 
Hysterically. 

“Then I remembered how good 
eggs are with sausage,” she said, “so 
I went next door to where they had 
the red flag and—” 

“You what?” 

“Certainly, because’ I saw pig 

(see SOUTH OF THE LARDER page 45) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ELL, GENTLEMEN here we are at 

That Time of year again, 
Whether we like it or not (and 
some of us sure don’t!) we have got 
to pay Uncle an outrageous amount 
of the money we have “sweated 
and strained and toted bales” to 
earn. 

You’d think that with all the 
dough we’ve paid him, the goatteed 
old coot would be solvent. But 
heavens-to-betsy, he owes $275 
billion! And the further horrifying 
fact is, he is us! You and me. 

We need not worry that our 
grandchildren will have to pay off 
that national debt. They won’t be 
able to pay the interest on it. If we 
had started paying $275 thousand 
a day at the birth of Christ and 
continued until now, we’d still have 
275 years to go before we paid $275 
billions (interest not counted). So, 
forget any thought of payment. 

What, then? 

I know, I know, any hint of re- 
pudiation is horrifying. Moreover, 
no medium of exchange (pound, 
mark, franc, whatever) has ever 
resumed its “normal” value once it 
has slipped to the inflationary 
depths our dollar now knows. We 
can’t pay off the national debt with 
an inflated dollar because we need 
it to keep our families in beans and 
shoes—and to keep on supporting 
Uncle in Washington! 

Well, as I have confessed before 
in these sessions, I don’t know 
nothing, I only work here. But as 
your chairman of the day I will 
entertain a motion....You, sir?...“I 
move that we do something about 
this unhappy situation.” Do I hear 
a second? I do, from all over the 
nation. 

And so the meeting is now offi- 
cially open for discussion. Write me 
your ideas. Kiwanians, on how we 
can face up to $275 billion in red 
ink. I'll try to encourage any spe- 
cific, helpful suggestions you can 
send in. 
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The trouble with government of 
the people, by the people and for 
the people, is that we are being billed 
for it in triplicate, which wasn’t what 
honest Abe had in mind. 


7 7 * 


It’s true anywhere, but especially 
in dealing with women, your can- 
died opinion is safer than your 
candid opinion. 


* + * 


Over the decades I have noticed 
that whenever a man is really en- 
thusiastic about long unremitting 
hard work, he is invariably the 
boss. 


* * 7 


“If all the automobiles in America 
were lined up bumper to bumper,” 
a traffic expert told us at Kiwanis 
meeting, “some dumb cluck in the 
rear would pull out and try to pass 
all of the others.” 
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“It doesn’t matter much what 
nation gets to the moon first,” says 
Dick Smith of our club. “The 
United States will get there first 
with Foreign Aid.” 


. * * 


Bill Sills and Bill Huie, our club’s 
two insurance hotshots, were talking 
shop at table. “Yeah,” said one Bill 
to the other, “show me a man with 
the moral strength to lose the sale 
of a $50,000 policy and still smile— 
and [ll show you an idiot.” 


+ * * 


The psychologists tell us that a 
person should not keep too much to 
himself. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue agrees. 


I am much smarter than many 
of you readers think. For instance: 
I was in the barber chair, and the 
barber wanted to singe my hair— 
for extra pay, of course. “Each hair 
is a little tube,” said he. “It sort of 
bleeds when it gets cut, therefore 
getting weaker every time you 
come in for a trim. A singe will seal 
the ends of all the hairs, so that 
they will retain their strength and 
vigor.” 

“Then how come,” asked I, clev- 
erly, “that the hair on my chin is 
growing stronger all the time, even 
though I have cut it off daily for 
nearly fifty years? Can you explain 
that?” 

“Certainly I can explain it,” said 
he, slopping on tonic. “You just 
ain’t the kind of customer my story 
was made up to tell to.” 


* * * 


Sympathy cards should be sent to 
young Kiwanian George Branch. He 
was trying to cook while his Mildred 
was in bed with a cold, and he called 
to her from the kitchen — “Hey, 
honey, what shall I do? I’ve had this 
cake in the refrigerator for two 
hours, and it hasn’t frosted yet.” 


* * * 


Our wealthiest Kiwanian had 
just returned from a tour of Eu- 
rope, and artistic Steve Shadegg 
asked him if he had been able to 
pick up a Picasso or a Van Gogh 
over there. “Nope,” said our tour- 
ist. “They are all left-hand drive 
over there, and anyway I already 
have two Cadillacs.” 


* * . 


“IT was told that everybody should 
pay his taxes with a smile,” reported 
George Wolfe, returning from the 
Income Tax office. “I tried it, but 
they demanded cash.” 


* * * 


“In this world,” says Ernie Doug- 
las, “there is no end of hard work 
short of death or a government 
job.” 

* * +. 


Memo to our foreign relations 
office in Washington: With each 
friend we buy, we get an enemy free. 


+ * . 


(The boys in the Kiwanis Club 
of Boonville, Missouri sent me this 
one.) Are you discouraged at not 
having your name in “Gong and 
Gavel”? Well, here is your chance: 
Print clearly 
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T’S SAFE TO say that every man, at 

least once in his life, has been 
seized by an urge for seclusion, for 
nature, for the Call of the Wild. 
Every man, in his innermost recesses, 
has desired to get away, to find a 
place where he can think—or not 
think, as the case may be. To work 
with his hands; to find unassailable 
privacy; to possess one plot of ground 
where he alone is master. Perhaps 
it’s true that, as John Donne insisted, 
“No man is an island.” But it is 
equally certain that at one time or 
another every man wants to own one. 

It may be, therefore, a source of 
pleasure for some people to know 
that if they really want an island 
they can have it. Within the coastal 
and interior waterways of North 
America are more than a million 
islands—most of them totally unin- 
habited and yet habitable—for sale 
at prices as low as $10 an acre. But 
even at prices that are not rock bot- 
tom, to buy and convert an island to 
comfortable living can cost no more 
than to buy a 50 by 80 foot lot in a 
wellpopulated resort area, often 
less. 

The first important consideration 
in island-buying is location. Some 
folks want their island to be as close 
to home as possible; others will talk 
about “getting away” and mean it. 
If you intend to use your island dur- 
ing the summer months only, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Maine, 
Canada, and the Thousand Islands 
section of the St. Lawrence are 
likely places to look. Likewise, the 
coast of the Carolinas, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, or Louisiana pro- 
vide a climate for year-round or 
winter living. 

Exactly what is the process of lo- 
cating an island for sale—one you 
would want to buy? Morris Burrie, 
Canadian islander, says: “Since the 
Ontario wilderness appealed to me, 
I wrote to the Department of Travel 
and Publicity, Parliament Building, 
Toronto, for information. By return 
mail I had a bundle of literature and 
maps of available islands.” 

Burrie studied the maps, which 

















Almest anyone who wants to be alone these 
days can be. Thousands of habitable islands 
are waiting to be bought—some inexpensively 
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show the world’s greatest concentra- 
tion of islands. He wanted a small, 
undeveloped tract in a particular 
locale. 

“I found several islands,” he says, 
“which appeared to be possible 
choices. I marked them on the maps. 
Then I went on location.” 

Going “on location” for Burrie 
meant hiring a small airplane and 
flying over the islands he had 
checked on the map. “I could tell 
from the air,” he says, “that an is- 
land was too rocky, too barren, too 
swampy, too far from the mainland, 
or that it was smooth, high enough 
above the waterline so it would not 
be flooded. I marked off on my map 
those islands which did not seem 
suitable for my purpose.” 

His next step was to make a per- 
sonal inspection of each island that 
appeared from the air to be some- 
thing in which he might be inter- 
ested. After a week or so of walking 
over the islands, comparing each one 
with the other, and learning first- 
hand the actual condition on each, 
he decided on a three-acre plot of 
ground with a protected bay, tiny 
sand beach, and heavy growth of fir 
and birch. 

Burrie’s island is in an area where 
there are hundreds of lakes and 
thousands of islands. Moose, deer, 
and bear abound. Fishing is excel- 
lent. “And,” Burrie says with zest, 
“not only is this an ideal vacation 
spot, but I am king of my island!” 

South of the Canadian border, is- 
land hunters face a different situa- 
tion. Few islands there remain 
property of the United States gov- 
ernment. “Those under federal own- 
ership,” says Dwight F. Reetie of the 
Bureau of Land Management, “are 
often masses of rock, inaccessible, 
unsurveyed, subject to recurrent 
flood, not classified for disposal, or 
otherwise unavailable to people 
seeking vacation or residential 
areas.” 

The basic supply of islands in the 
United States and coastal waters is 
the real estate agent. Therefore you 
should contact a realtor located in 
the locale where you wish to buy. 
Chambers of Commerce may be 
helpful to you in supplying names 
and addresses of such real estate 
dealers. 

You may want to try out island 
living before investing in an island. 
If so, you may do this in any one of 
several ways, e.g.: 

Isle Royale, a national park in the 
northwestern corner of Lake Supe- 
rior, offers a standing invitation to 
island prospectors. Nothing on 
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wheels is allowed there, but 80 miles 
of trails are marked for hiking, and 
inland lakes — because they are so 
seldom fished—are among the best 
fishing locations in the country. Isle 
Royale also abounds with, of all 
things, moose. In the winter of 1912, 
a small herd went over 14 miles of 
ice from Canada to Isle Royale and 
now the herd numbers 500 or more. 

Or, if you want something more 
primitive, you might try “roughing 
it” on an island of your own selec- 
tion. Charles Helin of Detroit did 
that. He took several hunting and 
fishing trips into the Canadian wilds 
before he selected an island, which 
he likes so well he will not even 
identify it. It is an ideal spot, he 
says, and he proposes to keep it 
just that. 

The cost of islands varies as much 
as their terrain, but occasionally one 
gets an island for almost nothing. 
That happened to Art Holliday, boat- 
builder in an Eastern state. Locating 
a small, unoccupied island in a river, 
Holliday concluded that it must be- 
long to the state. 

If, he reasoned, the island were 
public domain, he had as much right 
to it as anyone. So he took posses- 
sion of it. And for some months he 
lived in a tent on the island. As no 
one seemed to notice the fact, he 
built a small cabin among the trees. 

Now he began to look upon this 
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island as his property. However, he 
had no deed for it. That worried him 
a bit so he appealed to the courts, 
and by “squatters’ rights” gained 
legal possession of the island. The 
cost to him—aside from court fees, 
labor, and building materials—was 
his daring. Few island hunters are 
that lucky—or that persistent. 

Yet, if you are at least eighteen 
years old, you may homestead an is- 
land almost that cheaply. In Canada 
the cost will probably be about fifty 
cents an acre. It will be necessary 
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that you reside on such a claim at 
least six months for each of three 
consecutive years and erect a habit- 
able dwelling on it. 

If you want to buy a Canadian is- 
land containing less than ten acres, 
the price may be $50 an acre. You 
also may buy one or more acres of a 
larger island at the same rate. Can- 
ada is glad to sell islands to Ameri- 
cans, but if an American wishes to 
homestead in Canada, he must de- 
clare his intention of becoming a 
Canadian citizen. 


I AN EFForT to obtain specific prices 
for islands in the United States and 
coastal waters, I queried real estate 
agents. They reported islands for sale 
at prices from $10 an acre for small, 
undeveloped plots to $300,000 for a 
2300 acre Rocky Mountain empire in 
the middle of Flathead Lake, Mon- 
tana. 

A Bureau of Land Management 
prospectus announcing a sale—which 
closed in March 1958—of perhaps a 
hundred Florida islands included 
the following: 

Lot 2 in Dixie county contains 3.66 
acres appraised at $915. Sandy, high, 
well-drained, pine-hardwood forest 
along bank of Suwanee River. No roads 
on island. Good location for cabinsite. 

Lot 10 in Monroe county contains 0.94 
acres appraised at $750. An island in the 
chain of Key Islands, 21 miles east of 
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Key West, one-half mile north of High- 
way No. 1. Island has rock formation, 
supporting growth of dwarf mangrove. 
Water and electricity available. 

It is possible in many parts of the 
US to purchase an undeveloped is- 
land consisting of from one to five 
acres for $100 to $500. If the island is 
developed, the price is higher. But 
even so, it often happens that one 
finds fabulous island bargains. For 
instance: 

Recently, to settle an estate, an 

(see FOR EVERY MAN page 46) 
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Bovchowr on Broadway 


ryw THE serious Music lover, the Columbus Boychoir i} 

| does for choral music what the New York Yankees a4 
do for baseball. Not that the boy singers dominate the 
so-called musical major leagues, but wherever they ap- 
pear they can, like the Yankees, be depended upon for a 
professional performance. Such is their reputation, and 
after the boys finished their seven-week stint at Radio 
City Music Hall this winter, New York showmen were 
admitting they had lived up to it 

The Columbus Boychoir, which at present neither 
hails from Columbus, Ohio nor restricts its talents to 
choral singing, has been providing quality music for 
capacity audiences throughout the Western Hemisphere 
for two decades. The choir did, however, originate in 
Columbus. It was in 1939 when Herbert Huffman, then 
organist for the Broad Street Presbyterian Church, 
sought to help the underprivileged children of his com- 
munity by giving them a chance to sing. He was sup- 
ported by the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, whose inter- 
ests were in the same direction. Before a year passed the 
choir had grown from a part-time singing group to a 
full-time school where boys could enroll to both study 

























and sing 

As the choir grew in size and reputation, so did the 
number of requests from children living in other parts 
of the country to attend its school. But there were no 
boarding facilities available, at least not until 1950. Then 
the Westminster Choir College of Princeton, New Jersey 
(which itself was founded at Dayton, Ohio), offered the 
Columbus choir an old dwelling house that the college 
had purchased and later decided not to use. 

The directors of the Columbus Boychoir accepted the 
offer and moved east, though still retaining the name 
Columbus.” The Kiwanis Club of Columbus also re- 
tained its interest and continues to provide scholarship 
money for the choir it had helped to begin. 
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The Columbus Boychoir traveling through New York streets + - 
resembled the march of an army. Responsible for troop J SSNs 
movements were Headmaster J. Robert Bassett (ito the left Pe 
of store window) and Musical Director Paul Ziegler (right). a 

¢ 







Tweed coats and snap-brim hats were 
as common as bellboys in the lobby of 
the Great Northern (a favorite hotel 
for artists and musicians), where the 
Boychoir stayed while in New York. 














Behind the world’s largest 
stage, classes were in progress 


3K THE MAN on the street what comes to his mind 
A when New York City’s Radio City Music Hall is 
mentioned and he will probably answer: “Rockettes.” 
jut for seven weeks this winter many people were 
adding ...“and the Columbus Boychoir.” The boys 
were signed last August primarily to provide choral 
background for the Music Hall’s annual Nativity 
pageant, but, after revealing their talents at rehearsals, 
found themselves playing major roles in the musical 
extravaganza that followed. They opened on Decem- 
her 4 and didn't close until January 23, the longest 
in of any holiday show in the Music Hall’s history. 
This might have presented problems to any other 
chool except that of the Columbus Boychoir. When 
tour, they carry their books with them, often 
studying in buses or in hotel lobbies. While in New 
York, classes met on schedule in backstage dressing 
rooms, where the brilliantly lighted make-up tables 


iften doubled as desks. 


Split-second costume 
changes made it nec- 
essary for the boys to 
care for their ward. 
robes and makeup. 
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Waiting to perform (left), the boys study the 
Rockettes, America’s most famous chorus line. 
After the performance, the boys adjourned 
to the dressing rooms to study arithmetic. 








Paul Ziegler, the choir’s assistant musical 
director, briefs a substitute before curtain 
time. Alternates are always ready to replace 
boys tired, ill, or behind in their studies. 
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Before their visit ended, the choir members found time to crowd into 
the office of Music Hall president Russell Downing to sing carols for 
him. Downing, a New York Kiwanian, is a former choir boy himself. 





Founded with the help of Kiwanis 


the choir still receives Kiwanis aid 


urtInG the choir’s stay in New York, they won the hearts of 
D everyone from hotel doorman to the shapely Rockettes. “You 
can sense the difference,” one stage crewman confided. “People 
watch their language, treat each other just a little nicer with the 
boys around. Can't set them a bad example, you know.” 

Proceeds of the choir’s stay at the Music Hall will go (as do all 
their concert profits) to the school’s scholarship fund. It costs 
approximately $2000 a year to keep a boy in the choir school. About 
half of that expense is met by their concert profits. Other money 
comes from donations, much of it from Kiwanis clubs. “When we 
find a talented boy who wants to come to our school but can’t 
afford it,” says Headmaster J. Robert Bassett, “we usually contact 
his town’s Kiwanis club for aid. We are seldom refused.” 





The boys soon found that the 
Rockettes had sympathetic ears 
and were even invited to attend 
the wedding of one of the girls. 
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In their intricate 
dance finale, just 
one false step 
(that never came) 


might have proved 
disastrous to the 
maypole arrange- 
ment of strings. 




















Kiwanis 


"Action 





fvriculture & Conservation 
SOOO-E-E-E—WHO'S NEXT? 


“Tue year 1959 will be a poor year to go into the hog 
business,” predicted Herb Plambeck, addressing a recent 
lowa Farm,/City week meeting sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Des Moines, lowa. 

But before Herb, Kiwanis International Agriculture 
and Conservation committee chairman and farm news- 
caster, could step down from the speaker's stand, the 
hog business came to Herb. In fact, evidence of his new 
business wiggled and grunted in his arms in the form 
of a forty-pound white gilt named Christy III. The 
young lady sported a fancy studded harness and bright 
red bow for the occasion. 

Herb is not the first Kiwanian from the Des Moines 
area to become an unintentional hog raiser. After pre- 
senting Christy to Herb, Mrs. Perry Sexton, wife of the 
past president of the Marshalltown, Iowa club, recalled 
how, in 1955, she too plunged into the pig business. At 
the district meeting Mrs. Sexton held the “lucky” num- 
ber for the Kiwanis attendance drawing. The top prize 
was a beautifully beribboned female pig named Christy 
I, raised and donated by Owen Crist, a Des Moines 
Kiwanian, with the stipulation that partial profits from 
any of her offspring would go to a Kiwanis under- 
privileged-child project. “After all the excitement, em- 





Christy III looks mighty satisfied with Herb Plambeck, his 
new owner. With them are Joe Moore, president of the 
Des Moines club, Mrs. Perry Sexton, wife of a Marshalltown 
Kiwanian, and Clyde Spry, lowa Secretary of Agriculture. 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.”’ 


—Roe Fulkerson 


barrassment, frustration, advice, and instructions at- 
tendant to my newly acquired gift, I was determined to 
keep her,” Mrs. Sexton said. “Moreover, she was very 
cute and affectionate.” 

Since that time Christy I has prospered as a mother. 
The gilts from two of her litters were kept and in turn 
had families of their own, until, within 34% years, 
Christy’s descendants numbered almost two hundred. 
Mrs. Sexton held up her end of the bargain when she 
gave part of the profits from each generation to Kiwanis 
underprivileged-child work or other charities. But Mrs. 
Sexton wanted to make the surprise-pig-enterprise a 
“going concern,” and other Kiwanians, like Herb Plam- 
beck, received gift hogs. Dr. Cecil Long, 1957 president 
of the Marshalltown club, inherited Christy II. Just be- 
fore Christmas, 1958, Dr. Long presented a check rep- 
resenting his “Christy” profits to the Marshalltown club. 

Herb now has the most recent of the gift Christys 
on his farm. He insists that Christy’s voracious appetite 
is threatening to bankrupt her owner, but Herb vows to 
meet his obligation by giving partial proceeds from 
Christy III's offspring to the crippled children’s camp 
fund. He also vows that before another year is up some 
other unsuspecting Kiwanian will become the owner of 
a gift pig, with the provision that part of the proceeds 
go to a favorite children’s charity. 

At this rate, Kiwanis “Christys,” fattened on good 
Iowa corn, can fatten the till for underprivileged chil- 
dren. The program benefits Kiwanians, too, by giving 
unsolicited but practical experience in raising porkers. 
Just ask Herb Plambeck! 


Senior Citizens 


A FAIR FARE 

WHAT IS TRUE about inflation and the senior citizen 
almost everywhere is also true in Hamilton, Ohio; 
namely, prices keep rising while fixed incomes remain 
fixed. 

For instance, bus fare in Hamilton has risen from a 
nickel to twenty-five cents. And as a result, when, in 
recent months, older folks have wanted to use the free 
facilities of Murstein House, Hamilton’s Senior Citizen 
Center, they have had to count their pennies before they 
left home. Some who counted, counted too few and had 
to remain at home. 

Recently, however, the Center’s board of trustees 
learned of the dilemma, and since two of them are also 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, they spoke 
to the club. The club, in turn, spoke to the local transit 
company. 

Today, the bus fare inflation has eased—for at least 
one group. Members of the Center (there are 850 of 
them) can make a round trip to the center twice a week 
for the price of a one-way fare. 
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Child and Youth Work 


BEFORE THE PUCK, THE BISCUIT 


THAT ISN’T a tasty Scottish biscuit that whips across 
Coronation Rink ice in Hamilton, Ontario every wintry 
Saturday morning—it’s a hard-rubber hockey puck and, 
unlike the biscuit, no one wants it between his teeth. 
But the biscuit and the puck are closely associated- 
without the biscuit, no puck. The Kiwanis Club of West- 
dale, Hamilton, sponsors annually a Scottish biscuit sale, 
and uses the proceeds to finance their Hamilton West- 
dale Hockey League. 

Divided into three age-size groups (bantam, peewee, 
and squirt), 250 boys, aged 8 to 14, learn sportsmanship 
and Canada’s national sport at the same time. Although 
they suffer regularly from weak ankles and wet seats, 
Westdale Kiwanians coach the boys and administer the 
league as well. Each young puckster, no matter what 
his skill, gets his own jersey and a chance to play. After 
the last whistling puck has thudded into the nets, the 
season closes with a “fourth period” Father and Son 
Night, at which awards go to winners. 


PINE KNOT PITCHES IN 

ENGRAVED IN THE CHRONICLES of Pine Knot, Kentucky 
is the tale of baseball’s advent in that city. The Kiwanis 
Club of Pine Knot, composed of 20 of the town’s 750 


inhabitants, had organized a Little League. Soon, how- 
ever, the league outgrew the sandlot on which it prac- 
ticed. 

Pine Knot Kiwanians then constructed a lighted ball 
park to allow the Little Leaguers to practice evenings 
under the tutelage of coaches and leaders who work 
during the day. From an Achievement Report of the 
club comes the story: 

“Our whole Kiwanis club joined in the work and we 
sponsored a big fish fry (county-wide) to raise money to 
buy suits and equipment for the boys. We took in $480 
above expenses at the fish fry and bought the suits and 
equipment. We then all pitched in again and bulldozed 
off a field back of the schoolhouse, erected poles and 
lights, built the dugouts, back stop, and bleachers.” 


TWO BOYS AND A BAG OF PEANUTS 


PECANS? CASHEWS? PISTACHIOS? No, it’s the lowly peanut 
that sits highest in the hearts of Glemie Laird of May- 
wood, Illinois and Christopher Sadlocha of Detroit, 
Michigan. Drawing on funds from their annual Peanut 
Day drive, Kiwanians of the Maywood club presented 
Glemie, age 5, with a wheel chair that will enable 
him to begin school on schedule. Chris, age 6 and a 
victim of cerebral palsy, received a hearing aid and the 
promise of continued medical treatment through funds 
raised at the annual peanut sale of the Kiwanis Club 
of Central Detroit. 





Hockey action at its peak as miniature Rangers and Canadiens scurry after a loose puck in Westdale, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Scouting 
FROM SCRATCH TO ITCH 

[urs 1s wHat I call starting from scratch!” commented 
a Vernal, Utah Kiwanian as he applied an axe to a tree 
in the hills forty miles north of Vernal. But eighteen 
months later that same weekend lumberjack saw the 
fruits of his labor in the form of a Kiwanis scout build- 
ing,’a 26 by 60-foot construction. 

After cutting their own timber, club members hauled 
it to a sawmill; operated the saws to cut the lumber into 
vorkable sizes, trucked the lumber back to Vernal, and 
tacked it for drying. Working weekends and eve- 
nings, and without a full-time carpenter in the club, 
Vernal Kiwanians attacked the problems of carpentry as 


then 
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vigorously and successfully as they attacked lumber- 
jacking. Professional labor was called in only to install 
the heating system. 

Finished on the outside with rustic sawed logs and 
inside with sand-blast plywood and knotty pine, the 
building will be used primarily by Kiwanis-sponsored 
boy As they viewed their completed 
handiwork, club members reported an “itch” to get 
started on another major project, and starting from 
scratch is no objection out in Vernal. 


and girls scouts 


SCANNING THE SCOUTS 

FROM CONSTRUCTION to companionship, from Fairbanks 
to Florida, Kiwanis interest in scouting takes many dif- 
ferent forms in many different places. In Alaska the 
Kiwanis Club of Fairbanks staged a Kiwanis-Boy Scout 
fish fry at which 1000 pounds of halibut, hush puppies, 
fruit salad, and coffee went to customers whose cash 
will pay for improvement of scout campsites. In Florida 
the Kiwanis Club of St. Petersburg, after three week- 
ends of sweat, put the finishing touches on a 30 by 60- 
foot craft shed as part of a general building program at 
Camp Soule Boy Scout camp. Boy Scout troops from 
Wayne, Nebraska and seven neighboring towns got in 
on the acts at the Diamond Dick Boy Scout Circus, pre- 
sented by the Kiwanis Club of Wayne. With scout- 
masters as guests, the Kiwanis Club of Port Angeles, 
Washington heard Daniel B. Beard (son of pioneer 
scout leader Daniel B. Beard, Sr) tell of the founding 
and early history of scouting in the U.S. Companionship 
was the order of the evening in Topeka, Kansas when 
the Topeka club took scouts from the Boys Industrial 
School to Lawrence, Kansas for dinner, a University of 
Kansas basketball game, and a post-game visit to the 
dressing room 


Support of Churches 

THEY DON'T WANT TO TAKE IT WITH THEM 

Wuite AN ordinary Bible can be printed on tissue-thin 
paper and published in convenient under-arm size, the 
Braille Bible encompasses fifteen volumes. The Kiwanis 
Club of Flat Rock, Michigan recently presented a 
Braille Bible to Penrickton Nursery for Visually Handi- 
capped Children Keeping its agreement to match 
dollar-for-dollar the proceeds from the Congregational 
Church's Pilgrim Fellowship Youth Club carnival, the 
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Kiwanis Club of Valley Plaza, California paid out $500 
to the youths....The new furnishings and recreational 
equipment in the Vancouver, British Columbia Salva- 
tion Army Harbour Light Center were purchased with 
$1800, which was donated by the Kiwanis Club of Van- 
couver.... The Kiwanis Club of Jamestown, New York 
raised $1600 and used the money to build an Inter-Faith 
Prayer Chapel in Jamestown General Hospital. 


DIAL MERCURY 89-9111 

Fotkxs tn Fox River Grove, Illinois have an aid to un- 
derstanding spiritual values as close as their telephone. 
Ever since the Kiwanis Club of Fox River Grove, 
initiated its inter-denominational “Message of Inspira- 
tion” program, a phone call brings residents of the area 
a brief, recorded prayer, poem, quotation, or basic phi- 
losophy of life. A telephone answering device was in- 
stalled in the front window on the business premises of 
Kiwanians Alex Kalen and Fred Schroeder, along with 
a sign explaining the project. The entire club partici- 
pated in the project, either by handing out notices or by 
issuing invitations to local clergymen and community 
leaders to record the messages. The response, says the 
club, has been enthusiastic—with many people calling or 
writing to express appreciation for the service, which 
during the first week attracted 500 to 600 calls each day 
to the number Mercury 9-9111. 


Community Projects 

ELEPHANT SALE, BUY NOW 

It’s 17 Feet high, built on a lumber straddle buggy, 
covered with a 1200-square-foot hide of “Dusty Miller” 
leaves, and decorated with multitudes of flowers. This 
slightly used elephant (patterned after its live fellow 
elephants in India’s “Festival of Dussehra”) was an eye 
catcher at this year’s Tournament of Roses Parade in 
Pasadena, California. In fact, the towering pachyderm 
caught enough eyes and sighs to win the “Mayor’s 
Trophy” as the most original float, no mean feat since 
it competed against sixty-two other floats and was one 
of only four floats not built by a commercial firm. Ki- 
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wanians of the South Pasadena club pitched in as usual 
on the yearly float-building, a community project. Al 
Bond, secretary of the South Pasadena club, reports that 
thirteen Kiwanians contributed 2400 man-hours to the 
design, construction, fund gathering, flowering, and 
other activities concerned with the raising of an ele- 
phant. And then, in order to really put themselves “into 
their work,” five Kiwanians got inside the prize-winning 
elephant and helped direct the float during the parade. 
Al adds this note: For sale: one mechanical elephant; 
17 feet high; used only one day; make offer! 
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ADRENALIN 
(From page 20) 


yet arrived and no single interest 
(railroads included) is prone to 
cease pressuring for itself. Rescuing 
the railroads, in fact, cannot be justi- 
fied as an end in itself but only as 
removing a sore that affects the 
health of our entire transportation 
pattern, what we pay for it, and how 
well it can serve us. 

In essence, the rails’ problems are 
but harbingers of others anyhow. 
For their causes are the jerry-built, 
hodge-podge characteristics of our 
entire transportation philosophy. 
What is needed is a government- 
sponsored planning group of trans- 
portation executives, technicians, 
contractors, and planners, and some 
organized thinking about what the 
billions we cough up for highways, 
airports, waterways, and _ excess 
freight costs are supposed to mean. 
Last year Congress finally appro- 
priated $100,000 for a national trans- 
portation study, but one airliner or 
one rail car—let alone an entire 
transportation blueprint—cannot be 
bought for $100,000! 

What is the alternative if we don’t 
act? 

Even if the railroads go bankrupt, 
we will still have to pay. Except in 
local instances they will not be per- 
mitted to shut down for salvage, and 
heavy subsidies or outright govern- 
ment ownership will result. Neither 
would really solve anything. “As 
soon as you get a subsidy,” laments 
President Clair M. Roddewig of the 
Association of Western Railways, 
“you are perpetuating inefficiency 
you have destroyed the incentive to 
economizing.” Nor is federal owner- 
ship very promising, even were it 
desirable. The government lost $2 
million a day running the railways 
in World War I. Most likely nation- 
alization would only freeze waste 
near its present proportion, transfer 
the entire needless burden to our 
tax bill, and if Britain’s current 
costly and unhappy experience with 
nationalized lines is any criterion, 
only lead to further deterioration 
and a ceaseless political tug-of-war. 

Neither the railroads nor any 
transportation medium deserves 
special privileges. If made to stay 
modern and efficient they will need 
none. But efficiency will only come 
through enlightened, equitable, vigi- 
lant handling. With that, insisted 
upon through governmental repre- 
sentatives at every level, the eco- 
nomic forces will be present to make 
them what they can be—and should 
have been all along. rHE END 
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PLANT THOUSANDS of FLOWERS 


WITH “INSTANT PLANTING” 


| Cop Fe 
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First, Instant Coffee — Instant Tea 
— and now, for the home gardener 
INSTANT PLANTING — an amaz- 
ing advance in horticulture that takes 
the guesswork out of gardening You 
just roll out Plant-A-mat on prepared 
topsoil water and WATCH! 
In 6 to 9 days you'll see this amazing 
flower mat start to come alive with 
healthy, erger-to-grow shoots and 
roots. Then relax and enjoy the bril- 
liant spectacle as this magic-like car- 


100 FLOWER KINDS OR VARIETIES pet is transformed into a sea of gor- 
geous flowers a dazzling Flower 
ANNUALS, PERENNIALS. BIENNIALS 


Show of colors, kinds and varieties 
are contained in Piant-A-mat carpets of any expert would be proud to own 
flowers. Here are the color-splashed beau. Best of all, this fantastic floral beauty 
thes you'll enjoy trom your long-stemmed is yours without the usual hard work 


and berder assortments. and worry . . . thanks to Plant-A-mat 
Nestled in their soft, downy, Plant- 

Long Stemmed Cutting Assortment 
A-mat bed, precious seeds are pro- 
Carnation Aster tected against the perils of nature 
Coreopsis Bachelor's Button Birds cannot eat them; wind cannot 
Deiphinium alendul toss them, rain cannot wash them 
Quierde ne . away, and with Plant-A-mat there's 
spur little staking, raking, weeding or 
Gypsophila Scabiosa weed-killers. Simply thin or trans- 
Blue Salvia Zinnia plant some seedlings elsewhere for 


Marigold added garden beauty. Water often 
during initial stages of growth Result 


Border Assortment LITTLE WORK-BIG, HEALTHY 
Gold Dust Alyssum Siberian Waliflower FLOWERS 
English Daisy Alyssum MAKES LANDSCAPING EASY! 
Painted Daisy Dwarf Marigold 3 . 
Blue Flox ft And because Plant-A-mat can be 
Candytu' shaped sc easily, you'll achieve star- 
Forget me-not Poppy tling decorative effects on your 
Pansy Dwarf Celosia grounds. Just use your scissors and 
Pinks ve your magination—cut it into interest- 


ing designs ovals, crescents, stars, 
etc even flowering initials to 
add a novel touch to lawn or garden 
Cut into strips to decorate walks, 
terraces, driveways and doorways 
with enchanting Plant-A-mat bor- 
ders. Perk up rock gardens dress 
up drab spots . . . surround fountains, 
etc., with brilliant rings of floral 
beauty with the Plant-A-mat Border 
Assortment. Enjoy a garden, splashed 
with almost every color of the rain- 
bow accented with flower spikes 
towering 3 feet tall all yours to 
grow and enjoy with fabulous Long- 
Stem Plant-A-mat Assortment 


HAVE CUT FLOWERS EVERY DAY. 
waren  enoW te A BOUQUET! 


Thanks to modern, scientific 





SCoprrigh: 1999. General Trading Co. Ime 
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ENDS BIRD NUISANCE 
@ Non Toxic 


@ Proven Results 


Write for full information 


NATIONAL BIRD CONTROL LABORATORIES 


5315 Towhy Ave 


Turns Into A Fabulous Garden 


CULTIVATING 


LITTLE 
OR WEEDING OR HARD WORK 


IT'S AUTOMATIC GARDENING COME TRUE! 


“Planned Flowering” — this magic 
carpet-of-flowers, assures you a con- 
tinuous supply of fragrant, dewy- 
fresh flowers throughout the grow- 
ing season. Exquisite flowers in a 
galaxy of gorgeous colors — gay 
lavenders and pinks, sunny yellows, 
frothy whites, lake-cool blues, flam- 
ing reds and oranges — many giant 
blooms up to 6 inches across. You'll 
have enough big, healthy flowers to 
fill your flower vases and bowls, make 
corsages and bouquets...an abund- 
ance to bless your home with flowers 
every day. Cost — a fraction of a 
penny each 


“PRIZE-WINNER” VARIETIES 
SELECTED FOR YOU BY EXPERTS 


Remember, the Plant-A-mat 
carpet-of-flowers contains a fabulous 
assortment of seeds, nestled in downy 
blankets of a moisture-absorbing, 
porous material—an amazing protec- 
tive medium that gives added protec- 
tion from birds, wind, and excessive 
rain. It's the modern, clean, automa- 
tic way to get maximum results with 
minimum effort — produce floral beau- 
ties without straining your back or 
dirtying your hands 

Plant-A-mat holds new gardening 
thrills for everyone. Advanced gar- 
deners will want it for the varied, 
startling effects it can produce; be- 
ginners to achieve professional 
results like experts. For best results 
keep damp 

Be first in your neighborhood or 


TESTED FOR GERMINATION BY A 
LEADING US. HORTICULTURIST 


7” amazing New Pre-Seeded Plant-A-mat Unrolis Like A Rag. 


Skokie, Illinois. Dept 









With Thousands Of Flowers ... 


Many Giant Blooms ...Rainbow Colors—Use It For Beautiful Borders 


.. Spectacular Landscaping Effects — “Continuous Flowering” Feature 
Assures Supply Of Fresh Flowers For Your Home— EVERY DAY FOR MONTHS! 


W 


Landscape Gardening—with a Scissors 
Cut Plant-A-mat in any size or shape. 
Use border assortment for 


Walks The 


Window Boxes . 
~ Foundation Plantings 


Plant-A-mat is the quick, clean, 
modern way to get thrilling floral ef- 
fects in home and garden at incredibly 
low cost 





THOUSANDS OF 
DELIGHTED USERS! 
Plant-A-mat is the original 
seeded mat, editorialized in 
and nursery pub- 








lications. 





garden club to grow a “Plant-A-mat” 
automatic garden. Send your rame 
and address and only $1.98 for a big 
15 ft. 8” Plant-A-mat carpet-of- 
flowers (pre-season offer) or $2.98 
for a bonus-size 33% ft. x 8” length 
(a comparable $5.00 value). Your 
choice of 2 kinds of Plant-A-mat 
LONG-STEMMED CUTTING AS- 
SORTMENT, growing up to 3 feet 
tall, Low-growing BORDER AS 
SORTMENT, for edges, foundation 
plantings, etc. For double garden 
beauty order both. Money-back guar- 
antee of complete satisfaction. Order 
today from Plant-A-mat, 31 Second 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y 


PTC ur tae Dep!.FL-127) 


Send Today 









1 Long Stem 15 ft. 8") 
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Sorry Me C.0.8.'s. 









1 Long Stem 33% ft © 
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far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 





PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


























AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4//,”. 


6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each...$1.60 


* Mintmum auantity 


(Shiement 3 weeks from 
Gate of order) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 








CLOGGED SEWER 


Remember The 
COSTLY PLUMBING BILL— 
*~ 





CHICAGO April int. Just intro 
duced is « Free Booklet on « New 
Discovery whieh enables the Home 
Owner Housewife. Janitor, of Factory 
Maintenance to clean any Cloaged 
Sewer Drain 

Yet. anyone can operate thie 
new Plumbers Flushing Gun «hich 
toleneee aif pressure on «8 solid 
a of water cleaning the most 

ubbeorn ete pages up to 200 fee 
TOILETS SI URINALS 
ATHTUBS, FLOOR DRAINS and 
HOUSE . TO. STREET SEWER 


per melt away in 

stantly when struck by the Hammer 
like blew of thie new unit 

There @ no need te remove 

wall of pipe. of Orease Trap A 

special = attachment allows water 

te few from the faucet through 


wherever the water lave 
whet tw thie Plum 
Que worth in COSTLY FL " 
enuis SAvEsr Tear i ar! _— 
ow hame 


ad 
ide he FREE SOoKLET. 


702 
, CEPT. Kw.i5, 
Contre Ave., Chicago 
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Monwe 
SIT ILT: 


BANQUET 
TABLES 





Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 













MONROE TRUCKS 








For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs. 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 
els. 
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PILGRIMAGE 
(From page 23) 


sions because of its architecture and 
sculpture, and still presents a true 
picture of an 18th century mission 
community. Don’t miss it. And if you 
have the time, visit Conception, 
Espada, and Capistrano as well. 

Study your free folders on San 

Antonio, then, and plot your stay 
here until about three or four p.m. 
of your sixth day. You will have had 
thirty hours, which is about the min- 
imum. But push on tonight to the 
state capitol, Austin. Take US 81 via 
New Braunfels—itself a famous re- 
sort town—77 miles total. 
SEVENTH DAY: In Austin on lim- 
ited time, best bets are the capitol 
and state university. The state capi- 
tol was located in twelve places be- 
fore it was finally anchored in Aus- 
tin. The building is made of pink 
granite, is 528 feet long and 311 high, 
or slightly higher than the national 
capitol. It didn’t cost the state a 
dime; Chicago speculators built it 
in return for ten Texas counties 
totaling 3,000,000 acres. On this land 
they founded the XIT (for Ten In 
Texas) Ranch, which became fa- 
mous. The university, largest in the 
South and fourth largest in the na- 
tion, is close in town. The buildings 
are remarkable for size, quantity, 
and novelty. The largest library in 
the South is here. 

Austin’s “points of interest” in- 
clude such varieties as the Elizabet 
Ney studio of sculpture, Hogg Audi- 
torium (Texas once had a governor 
named Jim Hogg, with daughters 
named Ima and Ura), the O’Henry 
home and museum where the great 
author worked, and a dozen fine 
swimming lakes. 

It is almost criminal to route you 
through the San Antonio-Austin re- 
gion without a dozen or so side trips, 
but money is money. If you can do 
it, visit famed Kerrville, a resort 
area with special emphasis on dude 
ranching. (The San Antonio Cham- 
ber of Commerce will mail you a list 
of dude ranches in the area, giving 
prices.) All through here is the re- 
gion of bluebonnets, the Texas state 
flower that paints the countryside 
the color of the sky, of mesquite 
trees and coyotes and deer and, yes, 
rattlesnakes. “Characters” are every- 
where; bowlegged caballeros, Gary 
Cooperish cowmen, sheep herders 
and oil wildcatters, and adventurers 
of every sort, Texans all. 

Sleep in or near Austin tonight, 
and early tomorrow head northward 
on US 81 to Fort Worth. 

EIGHTH DAY You'll pass through 
Waco. Pause here to see Baylor, old- 
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est university in the state. Cameron 
Park also is scenic. Austin to Fort 
Worth is only 192 miles. 

Fo’t Wu’th (you needn’t sound all 
your r’s in Texas) is cow town. It 
is almost literally “Out where the 
West begins.” Suddenly the piney 
woods and farm lands of the East 
give way here to the more arid graz- 
ing plains. Meat packing is a major 
industry. But so is airplane manufac- 
ture, hence not every man on the 
street wears spurs. The main indus- 
try is belittling Dallas, a nearby 
rival; these two cities love each other 
like fire loves water. 

Visit famed Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. Its Horned Frogs footballers 
are the terrors of the Southwest 
(I’m quoting the alumni), and there 
are good courses in academic learn- 
ing too, if you look behind the sta- 
dium. Texas Frontier Centennial 
Park, with Pioneer Memorial Tower, 
is worth a look-see. So is the Will 
Rogers Memorial Coliseum. The 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show with world champion- 
ship rodeo is held annually in 
March. The Botanic Garden is big 
and beautiful. 

Sleep near the Fo’t tonight and 
early tomorrow push on thirty-two 


miles eastward to that corral full of 
skyscrapers called Dallas, and your 
International convention. 


ITINERARY NUMBER TWO 


BecIn this one where Itinerary Num- 
ber One ends, at Dallas and the con- 
vention if you came from the North 
and East. Travelers from the South- 
land can pick it up at Austin, from 
the West, at Amarillo. Because most 
will arrive from the North and East, 
we'll work from there. 

FIRST DAY: Fort Worth. (See Itin- 
erary Number One.) Sleep here to- 
night. 

SECOND DAY: Austin. (See Itin- 
erary Number One.) Sleep here to- 


night. 
THIRD AND FOURTH DAYS: San 
Antonio. (See Itinerary Number 


One.) So far, this has duplicated 
Itinerary Number One, though in 
reverse. It gives you a good look at 
Central Texas, which is much more 
“Western” than “Southern” in geog- 
raphy and attitudes. Sleep here in 
San Antone, or westward a ways on 
Highway 90. 

SIXTH DAY: Get up early and roll. 
Stick to US 90. You’ve got 406 miles 
ahead today, in the “wide open 
spaces.” This is the Texas of story 


and song, the rolling prairies, the far 
horizons, and darn few people. The 
highway is excellent, the air thin and 
dry and exhilarating. Get early 
lunch at Del Rio or late lunch at 
Langtry. 

Stop by all means at Langtry and 
see the celebrated Jersey Lilly Sa- 
loon of Judge Roy Bean, the law 
west of the Pecos. Roy was a fabu- 
lous character who made himself 
judge with his six-shooters, shot 
several criminals and _ dispensed 
crude justice for years. He also fell 
in love with Lily Langtry, celebrated 
actress, and named his town for her. 
His bailiwick stands near your high- 
way exactly as it was when he died. 
Details of his story, and of many 
other stirring Texas episodes, are 
given in a recent book Thunder In 
The Southwest (University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman). 

You can sleep at Marathon if nec- 
essary, in good cabins. It there’s 
time, drive the seventy-nine miles 
southward, on State 227, to Big 
Bend, the only National Park in 
Texas. Cabins are good here too, but 
should be reserved well in advance, 
especially in summer: write National 
Park Concessions, Big Bend National 

(See PILGRIMAGE page 44) 
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for a rare adventure 
in travel elegance... 


BRANIF 


to the convention 
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Get there faster, be there longer, back 
home sooner. Enjoy Braniff's brand of 
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Texas hospitality. 


For information and_ reservations 
call your travel agent; or call Braniff 
and ask for the Convention Desk. 


ime AIRWAYS 


Braniff serves more major cities in the U.S.A. 
and South America than any other airline. 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms with 5 or 
more employees, offers choice 
of these modern coverages 


Oo Medical Care Benefits — now 
include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when very serious illness or injury 
strikes. Supplements basic benefits 
that help meet hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses due to non-occupa- 
tional accidents or sickness. Several 
benefit schedules available for insured 
employer, employees and dependents. 


@ Life Insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optional. 


3) Weekly Indemnity Benefit — 
payable for total disability due to 


non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Different amounts and benefit 
periods available. (Not available in 


states with compulsory disability laws 
or cash sickness laws.) 
Ask your New York Life agent for 
information now, or write to address below: 
Individual policies or a group contract 


issued, depending upon number of 
employees and applicable state law 


New York Life 


@® Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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PILGRIMAGE 
(From page 43) 


Park, Texas. Camping is invited if 
you bring equipment for it, including 
fuel or stove. 
SEVENTH DAY: Here’s your best 
chance in Texas to enjoy scenery. 
Big Bend (named for a U-turn made 
by the Rio Grande) is a concentra- 
tion of canyons, mountains and spec- 
tacular cliffs, with fantastic flora and 
fauna. It is adjacent to Mexico, and 
the vistas are more typically Mexi- 
can than American. Have your cam- 
era loaded. Take the car trip to 
Santa Eleana and Boquillas Canyons 
and to Dagger Flat. Horseback rid- 
ing and hiking are excellent, if you 
have added time. Eastern and South- 
ern folk especially will be thrilled 
by Big Bend Park and by West 
Texas generally. Sleep here again 
tonight. 
EIGHTH DAY: Drive back to Mara- 
thon, get on US 90 again and go to 
Van Horn. There continue northward 
on State 54 until it joins US 180 and 62. 
Roll on into White City, New Mex- 
ico, or preferably, a few miles farther 
to the bigger town of Carlsbad. Big 
Bend to Carlsbad is a total of 329 
miles. You'll probably feel better if 
you go on into Carlsbad and enjoy 
a swim in one of the grand lakes or 
pools maintained there. Sleep well 
at night for tomorrow you are going 
to have the experience of a lifetime. 
An optional side trip today would 
take you on westward to El Paso, 
gateway to Mexico, if you continue 
westward at Van Horn. El Paso is a 
famed resort, with the big Mexican 
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town of Juarez just across the river. 
NINTH DAY: Carlsbad Caverns. No 
“description” will be offered here; 
no adequate one is possible, and any 
lesser attempt might lessen the ex- 
pectancy. It is enough to know that 
Carlsbad is Aladdin’s Mystery King- 
dom in reality; it’s the largest, most 
beautiful and awe-inspiring spec- 
tacle of its kind in the world, a 
Grand Canyon underground. Arrive 
at the cavern entrance by 8 A.M., 
with your walking shoes on. Come 
out via elevator soon after noon. 
You'll be tired, but exhilarated. 
Drive eastward on US 62 to 
Seminole, thence to Lubbock for the 
night. 
TENTH DAY: Again this is “Texas” 
as the movies depict it. You are in 
the famed Panhandle: high altitude, 
scenic country, the wide open spaces 
deluxe. The Cap Rock, a spectacular 
geological formation, stretches past 
here. Lubbock is a livestock and 
cotton market, the main shipping 
point of the south plains. Texas Tech 
college is here. Their football team 
is the terror of the Southwest. 
Drive on northward on US 87 to- 
ward Amarillo. Out of Canyon is 
Palo Duro Canyon, one of the main 
scenic. spots of Texas, 15,000 acres 
in a state park. Don’t miss it. Ama- 
rillo is the big town of the Panhan- 
dle. A Tri-State Fair is held here on 
July 4. Most of the world’s helium 
is produced in this region. It is a 
blustery, windy cow town with 
unique all-Texan attitudes. Spend as 
much time as you can allocate to the 
high country of the Panhandle; it 
may give you a new outlook on life. 








“ANOTHER DAY, ANOTHER FOUR THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND EIGHTY DOLLARS” 
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ITINERARY NUMBER THREE 


You WILL NOTE immediately that this 
includes parts of Itineraries One 
and Two. It is designed to serve 
vacationists who prefer a combina- 
tion of the East Texas piney woods 
and Gulf Coast areas, with some of 
the wide-open-spaces out West. As 
in Itinerary Number One, enter the 
state at Texarkana and drive to 
Henderson for your first night. 
FIRST DAY: Henderson and envi- 
rons. (See Itinerary Number One 
for details.) 

SECOND DAY: Houston. (See Itin- 
erary Number One.) 

THIRD AND FOURTH DAYS: In 
Houston and/or Galveston, as your 
taste dictates. These cities are only 
fifty miles apart... (See Itinerary 
Number One.) 

FIFTH DAY: San Antonio. (See Itin- 
erary Number One.) 

SIXTH AND SEVENTH DAYS: 
Driving to and enjoying Big Bend 
National Park. (See Itinerary Num- 
ber Two for details.) If your time 
and money permit, side trips to El 
Paso and Carlsbad Caverns are 
strongly recommended. 

EIGHTH DAY: Get an early start 
from Big Bend, drive back to Mara- 
thon, thence westward to Alpine. 
There make a swing northeastward 
on US 67, and keep traveling. Go 
via Fort Stockton, thence to San 
Angelo. This is all cattle and sheep 
country, with no overcrowding of 
buildings or people. San Angelo is 
the largest inland wool market in 
America. Take US 277 here and go 
up to Abilene. This is the home of 


Hardin-Simmons, McMurry and 
Abilene Christian College, all of 
whose football teams are... well, 
we've been through that before. 
Also located here are many oil re- 
fineries, feed mills, and creameries. 

Drive to Albany on State 351, 
thence eastward on US 180 to Min- 
eral Wells, a nationally known health 
resort. Near here on the Brazos 
River is Inspiration Point, noted 
scenic spot. This is watermelon 
country, too. Biggest melons ever 
grown came from the area around 
Weatherford, nearby. Goal for the 
day is Fort Worth, but you can sleep 
in any of the smaller towns if you 
prefer. 

NINTH DAY: Fort Worth. (See Itin- 
erary Number One.) 

TENTH DAY: Dallas. (See Itinerary 
Number One.) 

As with Itineraries One and Two, 
this one ends at Denison and Lake 
Texoma because of the recreational 
facilities there. Many travelers will 
prefer to start there and reverse our 
routing. 

No matter which itinerary you 
choose, you will get a fair sampling 
of the one-time Republic of Texas, 
the only state that might still sub- 
divide itself into five states if it 
wished to (under its agreement of 
admission to the US), the one that 
leads the nation in production of 
forty-two major commodities rang- 
ing from cattle to silk, sulphur to 
roses. You will have intimate con- 
tact with the people, who are neither 
Southerners nor Westerners, but 
who are Texans, which strictly 
speaking is enough said. THE END 





SOUTH OF THE LARDER 
(From page 28) 


tracks going in and none coming 
out, and it’s only common sense that 
if you were making sausage you’d 
hang out a sausage-colored banner 
of some kind,” she said, managing to 
inhale without halting, “because 
people here can’t always read too 
well. And naturally the butchers 
downtown didn’t have any meat be- 
cause they didn’t have their red flags 
out.” 

“Naturally,” I agreed hypnotically. 
“So we have sausage for dinner?” 

“Silly,” she laughed, “they only 
sell sausage at the bakery. I got pork 
chops instead. They’ll keep till to- 
morrow, tonight we can have the 
pot roast you bought. And that re- 
minds me, I better fix it right away 
because I know my Daddy’s hungry 
as a bear, running all those errands 
for helpless little me.” 

I coughed discreetly, then clapped 
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a comradely arm around her shoul- 
der. 

“Dovey,” I said briskly, “it just 
occurred to me that we came down 
to Mexico for a compiete change, a 
fresh new outlook. Now we don’t 
want to be the victims of habit, do 
we? Just for a little variety in our 
domestic routine, I have a sugges- 
tion to make...” 


Dinner wasn’t too bad, consider- 
ing. My pork chops turned out a lit- 
tle burnt, but my radishes drenched 
in lime juice were a. great success. 
We had crackers and imported 
cheese for dessert. Tomorrow I'll 
make a canned bean omelette for 
breakfast, garnished with radishes. 
Meanwhile, I’m drawing up my shop- 
ping list for the week, for wifey to 
take care of. It’s certainly a great 
relief to have someone around you 
can lean on. We might have even hit 
upon a whole new way of life. Quien 
sabe? THE END 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
NYL-A-PLAN 


A personal insurance 
service—offers firms 
these important benefits: 


* Nyl-A-Plan helps you hold key 
people by giving them an opportunity 
to properly coordinate their company 
and personal insurance plans. 


* Nyl-A-Plan provides the services 
of a trained representative to help 
each employee set up a family security 
program and obtain additional per- 
sonal insurance, as needed, at the 
lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. He also ex- 
plains the value of group insurance, 
other company benefits and Social 
Security—emphasizing how much of 
their cost you pay. 


* Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost... 
boosts morale and productivity, too! 


Ask your New York Life representative 
for a free booklet that tells how your 
company can benefit by installing 
Nyl-A-Plan, or write to address below, 


New York Life 
@®® insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities 


Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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World's greatest towel offer, bar none—, yes 50, marvel- 
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FOR EVERY MAN 
(From page 47) 


and fix my own meals. It’s worth a 
hundred vacations at a fancy resort.” 

Ed Messinger of the Thousand Is- 
lands says: “Here I find everything 
I want — tranquility and exciting 
country. The fishing is unexcelled. 
Small Mouth bass — the fightingest 
fish pound-for-pound in the world— 
is the target for thousands of sports- 
men during the season.” 

As he talks, excitement plays on his 
“Then,” 


wands of tan and purple. In the 
rainbow-hued waters are more than 
600 varieties of salt-water quarry.” 

It is smail wonder that Beale gets 
poetic about the charms of Vaca is- 
land. “Out on the ocean flats,” he 
declares; “are bone fish, an angler’s 
greatest light-tackle game! In short, 
Vaca is the nearest thing to a South 
Seas atoll straddling a United States 
highway!” 

And so it is with thousands of 
islanders — homesteaders to multi- 
millionaires, retired men to harried 
executives, truck drivers to the Sec- 


face, in his eyes and voice. 


ous, large. brand new (not seconds) in beautiful colors and 


Far from being 


white . . only $1.60 (plus Se for postage & hdig.) or $1.55 he adds, “we have the Great North- retary of State. 
ina We sell at staggering low price because we buy : . 
huge quantities direct from MILLS—more than 29,400,000 ern Pike. in late summer and fall bored with the Old Rat Race, these 


Towels since 1965! If you're not thrilled and delighted, 
return Towels-—keep 10 Free for your trouble—and we'll 
cheerfully refund purchase price. Order NOW before offer 
is cancelled. No. C.0.D's. Agents Wanted. Make big money! 


men are really enjoying life. Their 


the big ones, the Giant Muskellunge, 
islands are material aids to that end. 


Tiger of the River. You must have 
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patience and sturdy gear, but if your 
luck holds, it can pay off with 60 
pounds of fighting monster. Man, 
that’s living!” 

At the opposite end of the country, 
Bert Beale is equally enthusiastic 
about Vaca, one of the Key islands. 
“Vaca,” he says, “is a coral lime- 
stone inlet bathed by the clear tropic 
seas of the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico. 

“Among the fissured coral lurk 
giant crawfish, Florida lobster, crabs, 
shrimp, and hundreds of varieties of 
mollusks. Inhabiting the reefs are 
black porcupine sea urchins, sea 
fans, and plumes that wave graceful 








And, finally, an island is not ex- 
pendable. You may use it year after 
year, then sell it— probably for a 
price greater than the one you paid. 

“Dollar for dollar,” says islander 
Charles Handley, “it is doubtful if 
any other investment will add as 
much zest to your life as a private 
island.” 

A private island is a world apart 
where making the top dollar be- 
comes wholly unimportant and the 
sound of white-capped surf rest- 
lessly chaffing the beach is as peace- 
ful as the silence of the aromatic 
pines. And if you really want it, it’s 
yours. THE END 
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SMITH-CORONA PACEMAKER! 


Now! Trade in your old machine for America’s 
lowest-priced top quality office typewriter! 


Big-typewriter construction...top typing features...lowest new-typewriter 
cost! They’re yours in the all-new Smith-Corona PACEMAKER! With 
its rugged steel construction, light touch and speedy action, today’s new 
Smith-Corona PACEMAKER is today’s biggest office typewriter bargain! 


Smith-Corona °*18922 


Easy Terms Available 








LOOK AT THESE 
PACEMAKER FEATURES! 
Quickset Margins—Set instantly 

with a flick of the finger! 
interchangeable Platens — Do 
special jobs faster, easier! 
Customstyled Keyboard — For 
speed, ease, no waste motion! 
Flick-Set Tabulator—Set or 
clear stops quickly, easily! 


Half Spacing — Easiest, simplest 
method of error control! 











TERRIFIC FOR HEAVYWEIGHTS! 


Good muscle tone is but one of 
the mony rewards that accrue 
to the system from daily exer- 
cise. Only good muscle tone can 
keep your figure from sagging, 
your stomach from protruding 
ond fat from hanging in rolls. 
Muscles in motion gradually be- 
come stronger, firmer and more 
flexible. This is what beautifies 
the figure, pulls in the waistline, 
and gives you power to endure 
physical strain and stress. Good 
muscle tone in the legs, arms, 
shoulders and back is essential 
to everyone regardless of age. 
Exercycle, by exercising all 
major body muscles in unison, 
does a wonderful job of muscle 
toning, thus helping you to live 
as actively as possible. 


WONDERFUL FOR OLDER FOLKS! 
Improves Circulation . .. Doctors 
tell you that increased action 
of the main body muscles will 
instantly step up your circulo- 
tion. If your circulation is slug- 
gish, increasing the rate of flow 
through your arteries and veins 
will make you feel and stay 


There’s a world of difference between exer- 
cising yourself, and letting EXERCYCLE do it. 
That's why tens of thousands of men and women 
have chosen this easier, simpler and more cen- 
venient way of keeping themselves fit, trim and 
active. For EXERCYCLE is the only fully-auto- 
matic, motor-driven exercising instrument that 
can give you a complete physiological workout 
from head to foot while you just sit and relax. 


There’s no form of indoor or outdoor activity 
designed to keep you slender, youthful and active 
that can compare with an EXERCYCLE ride. You 
can do yourself more good in a few minutes with 
this amazing EXERCYCLE than you can with hours 
of ordinary exercising. That’s why thousands of 
doctors keep physically fit the EXERCYCLE way. 








Helps body muscles to become 
stronger, rand more flexible 
without manval effort on your part 








more youthful and you'll look 
better. Where blood circulation 
is poor, Exercycle helps the vital 
organs to function more effici- 
ently, helps the processes of 
elimination and the removal of 
wastes. The normal heart, lungs 
and brain all benefit from 


stepped up blood circulation. Buy it on easy terms. 


SMALL, SENT AND ECONOMICAL! 
Exercycle is so small, compact and silent, 
most users keep it in their bedrooms. Fits 
into any small nook or corner. You can ride 
it while others sleep. Plugs into any wall 
socket. Uses less electricity than a TV set. 


f 


EXERCYCLE is a complete home gymnasium 
in itself. No form of artificial stimulation such 
as massages, baths, vibrations, slenderizing or 
reducing techniques can match its overall effi- 
ciency. Once you own an EXERCYCLE, you have 
solved your exercising problems for a lifetime. 
Start now to turn back the clock. Step out to- 
morrow feeling like a million! 


RELAXED OR ACTIVE EXERCISES! 
EXERCYCLE is fully adjustable to your present 
and future physiological needs. There’s no limit 
to how easily or actively you can exercise with 
it. It builds you up gradually, allowing you to 
expand your activities as your muscles become 
stronger and more flexible, without ever exceed- 
ing your limitations. 

Also distributed in Canada 


WRITE TODAY! 


> EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 

: 630 THIRD AVENUE . 
> NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ~ 
70 Send me FREE literature and prices. 
eC) I want a FREE home demonstration. 
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